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Space. 
ae 
BY LYSANDER 8. RICHARDS. 


The notion has stirred the brain of some the- 
orists that space or substance, unoccupied or 
unused, cannot exist; the economy of nature is 
opposed to all such conditions; that the globe, 
planets and satellites cannot be filled with mat- 
ter, for such a large extent of space as the inte- 
rior of these globes or planets include is en- 
tirely lost, and the only solution of the problem 
is that these bodies must be hollow. ‘The inter- 
planetary space, the laws regulating the motion 
of the planets, that the supposed existence of 
these bodies is, in fact, a delusion. 

The firmament is mentioned as the shell of 
another and larger globe, within which the plan- 
et carth is enclosed, and the concavity of the 
former exposed to view; and all this simply be- 
cause nature in her economy cannot allow such 
immense distances between the planets of mil- 
lions of miles, and the interior of these bodies to 
lie unoccupied; hence the science of geology 
and astronomy are both false and all efforts in 
that direction lost. It may be a foolhardy at- 
tempt to unveil the eyes of these blind theorists 
to enabie them to see facts in nature as they ex- 
ist, and thus restore to them the sciences they 
have so cruelly discarded, but the object is wor- 
thy certainly the trial. Let us take the space 
occupied by the interior of our globe, the diam- 
eter of which being nearly 8000 miles, suppose 
it filled with matter as geologists claim; is this 
Space or diameter greater in proportion to its 
surface or circumference than other round or 
spherical objects we meet about us, and are not 
most of said natural objects solid or filled from 
Only a very small por- 
tion of the earth's interior is converted to our 


core to circumference ? 


use, [ am aware, but have we not made some ex- 
cellent beginnings? Visit the mines in Belgium, 
nearly a mile in depth, thence to England and 
Pennsylvania, notice the disappearance of our 
forests, and tell us trom whence the fuel to sup- 
ply the world will come uniess from nature’s 
great storehouse in the bowels of the earth, and 
who can tell the depth the metallic ore-mines 
will reach in ages to come? ‘Twenty-two miles 
is the supposed depth of our rocky crust, all 
below a tiery tluid constantly cooling into a sol- 
id, and the hidden treasures locked up in that 
molten mass, not yet to us revealed, will by the 
Novel 
indeed to us is this, as boring for oil or digging 
for coal would have been to the patriarchs be- 


distant future be thoroughly explored. 


fore the flood. 

The earth contracts as the interior mass cools, 
and if it continues to decrease in size as in the 
past, when, as the geologist claims, it was some 
eighteen hundred times larger, the diameter and 
radius of our globe will ultimately be small; 
but as large a decrease is not anticipated in the 
future, for a considerable amount of heat has 
been expended and the condensation from a vo- 
por mass to its present density already effected. 
The development of a planet, as with matter 
about us, takes time. Is itwaste in the economy 
of nature to occupy months in developing the 
apple? Why not perfect it ‘tin the twinkling of 
aneye’? A million of years in the development 
of a planct is nothing. The earth is yet unripe, 
earthquakes and volcanoes must cease as the 
solidification of the interior is perfected, and 
million of years elapse ere her majority is at- 
tained. The if the 
globe is filled with matter there is too much 


theorist who claims that 


waste, and fails to comprehend growth and de- 
velopment, does not perceive the same illusion 
made manifest inthe apparent waste of space in 
the oecupation by water of more than two-thirds 
of the surface of our planet, and its depth four- 
teen times greater than the average elevation of 
dani. 
uge tor fishes, but what does it produce beyond 


It is the home of the mariner and a ref- 


abit of marine flesh hooked up for us to de- 
vour? A keen observer fails not to watch the 
efforts already commenced by man to confine 
in a smaller space this liquid element. Cities 
upon the coast are constantly extending their 
limits tilling up its bed. 


Lakes and ponds, miles in extent, are drained, 


into the ocean, by 
their liquid contents emptied into the ocean 
mass, and beautiful farms are now flourishing 
upon their beds. 

The time is sure to come, though distant, 
when water, instead of occupying two-thirds of 
the earth’s surtace, will be confined, through the 
continued efforts of man, to one-half its present 
limits. Should the Yankees scatter over the 
globe as they have through the States, and do 
not ultimately bring this planet to their subjec- 
tion and use, both within and without, every 
inch of it, they deserve to be stripped of their 
well-earned fame for enterprise. Waste will 
then be unknown, and all space beneath our feet 
known. As to the interplanetary space above 
us, the same apparent waste to the unaided eye 
is manifest. It is but a tew centuries since 
that the solar system was thought to contain 
only six planetary bodies; to-day, with the as- 
sistance of the telescope, the astronomer names 
one hundred and sixty or more, beside some 
two hundred comets, and to count the meteors 
(which are simply miniature planets) passing 
daily through the outer limits of our atmosphere, 
we have some two or three hundred millions, 
and this a small proportion of the number 
contained in the entire solar system, which sys- 
tem, in turn, is but a small fraction of the uni- 
Until recent times the opinion was 
entertained that the interplanetary 


verse. 
generally 
space—and, in tact, all space not occupied by the 
stars—million of miles apart, was vacant, but 
modern researches have led us philosophically 
to believe in the existence of a certain ether 
pervading the universe; its use and purpose 
time will not allow me to explain in this article. 

It is not strange that the ancients believed 
space an almost barren waste with only six plan- 
ets to break the spell in our own system; the 
greatest marvel is, however, that through the 
numerous bodies 


not been 


constant movement of the 


mentioned frequent collisions have 


manifest. Itis only the truit of our blind igno- | 
rance that can tempt us into the belief that 
space cannot be vast, inasmuch as our unaided | 
eves are unable to detect its entire occupancy 
by useful bodies or substances. Since the tele- 
scope has revealed the immensity of space, with | 
bodies in rapid motion, and the spectroscope 


confirming their existence through the analysis 


of their emenations, and microscopy within its 


own narrow province proving that space appar- 





ently vacant about us is filled with animals so 
small that millions together would scarcely | 
equal a grain of sand and thousands at once ; 
swim with ease through the eye of a sccting’ 
and since all this is but the preface to the stu- | 
pendous work for ages to come, what may we | 
“ xpect of our descendants one hundred thousand 
wears distant but a gradual discovery of the | 
complete occupation of space and a true appre- | 
ciation of a slow development and change con- | 
stantly at work in everything throughout all | 
nature or the universe, | 
- ! 


Duty and Expediency in Regard to. 
the Ballot. 

welgos 
BY MARIA A. 


Say the rigid and frantic opponents of ‘‘ev- | 
erything new under the sun,” “What good will 


ELMORE. 


| 
i 


which we might specify, we think it very un- 
wise to give woman the ballot.” 

Yes “unwise,” ‘‘unwise.” How long, O 
Lord, how long, shall we be compelled to en- 
dure this? How long must we be met by the ev- 
er-recurring question of expediency ? How long 
before people will learn that in all momentous 
matters expediency is to be totally laid aside, 
and duty, only, considered? How long, O 
Lord, how long? ‘Ten years ago ’twas the same 
old story.” It wasn’t advisable to give the ne- 
gro the ballot, because he wouldn’t know how 
to use it; he was so ignorant that it would be 
very unsafe to allow him such a privilege, and 
it wouldn’t do because of this, of that, and the 
other. But what did all this prating and twad- 
dling amount to? Before the eyes of those 
men whose minds were large enough to com- 
prehend the enormous injustice and cruelty to 
which they were subjected by unscrupulous 
slaveholders and other unprincipled dema- 
gogues, and whose hearts were filled not only 
with righteous indignation at the manner in 
which they were treated, but also with holy 


‘zeal to do all in their power to emancipate them 


from this state of thraldum; men who admitted 
that God in giving them life had given them 4 
right to every privilege of life, which no human 
being had a right two wrest from them, and, if 
once taken away, it became the duty of every 
one to do what in him lay to restore it to them 
again; men who rested not, day or night, till 
the ballot was secured to them; before the eyes 
of these men, I say, all this namby-pamby ver- 
biage in regard to expediency sunk into utter 
insignificance and vanished ‘‘as dew before the 
morning sun.” ‘They did not stop to discuss 
the expediency of the question; they made it a 
question of duty, and most nobly did they act 
upon it. As it was then, so it is now. The 
noblest-minded and the largest-hearted men see 
no obstacle in the way of women’s voting. 
They are willing to sacrifice any littke whim or 
prejudice or offshoot of selfishness of their own 
tor the sake of duty. They don’t go whining 
round the world, complaining of the degeneracy 
of the times, scolding about all the women in 
Christendom who bappen to be a little smarter 
than they are themselves, finding fault with 
them because they will not settle themselves 
down to baby-tending and dishwashing all their 
days; they do not think the world will be turned 
upside down, or wrong side out when women 
spend a few minutes in going to the polls; they 
see nothing more degrading in depositing a vote 
in the ballot-box than in dropping a letter into 
the post-office. They know, to be sure, that 
many things are now done at the polls which 
would be very unladylike, but they recognize 
also that they are equally ungentlemanly. We 
never hear them expatiating, enlarging, and try- 
ing to make a great bugbear out of the wisdom 
or unwisdom of granting suffrage to woman. 
They look upon it from the broad plattorm of 
duty and fidelity to principle. 

Not so with the narrow-minded and selfish 
intolerant foes of woman’s rights. They can- 
not endure the thought of a woman’s enjoying 
and exercising all the privileges of life in com- 
mon with themselves. No greater calamity 
could befall humanity than that women should 
vote. ‘The objections they urge are mainly the 
same as those which were brought forward to 
impede negro suffrage, many of them being 
even more foolish and disgusting. If we note 
carefully we shall find that very nearly, if not 
all, their arguments are based on the mere claim 
of expediency and nothing else. ‘*Woman will 
be degraded, men will not respect her, helpless 
babes will be left to the mercy of the winds, the 
fireside will be left unto paterfamilias desolate, 
and he be obliged to sit solitary andalone! She 
will be totally unwilling to assume the responsi- 
bilities of wife and mother, the bearing and rear- 
ing of children will be considered the greatest 
nuisance in the world,” ete., etc. All the horrible 
Well, sup- 


Assuming 


disasters imaginable are predicted. 
posing it should be so, what of it? 
that all this and innumerably more and incom- 
parably worse evils were to result in conse- 
quence of woman’s voting, your duty, O stiff- 
necked antagonist, would not be diminished one 
whit. ‘The question is not, Will she vote right, 
will the world be benefitted by so doing, or any 
such thing? The question is, Is it a duty to 
give woman the ballot? Either it is a duty or 
itis nota duty. If it is not a duty, then let the 
whole question of woman’s enslavement and 
enfranchisement be buried and forever remain 
atrest. (In fact, were it not a duty, it would 
long sincerhave died out of its own accord.) 
But if it isa duty then give it to her, though 
the canopy of heaven be rent in twain, and all 
the starry hosts fall from their places! If it be 
a duty, give it to her, though Satan himself 
come down in mighty thunders on your head! 
If it be your duty give it to her and leave the 
consequence with Eternal Jehovah! Do your 
duty, and trust God that ‘tall shall be well”! 
And is it not your duty? Where is the auda- 
cious traitor who now would dare to stand up 
and argue that it was not a duty to give it to the 
And is it not as much your duty to 
give itto woman? What more right have you 
to keep her enslaved than you had to keep the 
Yea, verily, it is your duty, and every 
Throw away all prejudice, all 


negroes ? 


negro? 
one knows it. 
seltishness, all hostility; arrogate tou yourselves 
no prerogative which you are not willing every 
other child of earth should possess; gird on the 
armor of reason, honor, justice, truth; and 
bravely, nobly, heroically, come forth and per- 
form your part in the all-important and indis- 
pensable obligation of enfranchising woman. 
But do not, oh, do not, for your own credit’s 
sake, it for nothing else, disgrace and belittle 
yourselves by stopping to discuss the expedi- 
ency of a question when a great moral duty is 
at stake! 
Innate Leverage. 

Native proclivities are the strongest forces in 
our being. Of course, the physical functions 
go on like machinery independent of our will. 


In the deepest sleep the blood circulates, food 
assimilates and digests, every little vein and 
artery is at its post, and obeys the common law. 
We retire worn and weary, unfit for further 
action. Imperceptibly we cast off all this as a 
useless shell, and awake with Aurora equal to 
heaviest emergency. 

Our propelling powers are what distinguish us 
from each other, and there is nothing more re- 
markable in nature. We are individual souls, 
and no amount of suffering, degradation and 
oppression can obliterate our birthright. We 
may be poor, helpless, maimed, subjects of char- 
ity. We may be cramped intellectually, spirit- 
ually, politically, under the ban of professors, 
priests and despots, yet what makes us units re- 


} mains intact though concealed. The words of 


Galileo, “It does move!” are vouchers in us of 
asbestos pertinacity. Thus constituted, though 


| we conform in certain degrees, we musthave our 


own lines of operation. Circumstances equal, 
our inherent qualities gradually come to the sur- 
face, and flower in art, science, literature, mor- 
ality, philanthropy and national economy. To 
be useful to others and creditable to ourselves, 
we must follow our bent. Why pursue theology 
with a view to becoming an effective preacher 
whenevery pulse within us vibrates to mechanics ? 


it do woman to vote? Of what possible use is | Why attempt trade when belles lettres should be 


the ballot to her after she has secured it? If 


she votes, then she will hold office, and when | 
| domestic service ? 
| better examples. 


she does this of course her home must be neg- 
lected, and everything will go to destruction 
generally. For these, and many other reasons 


our groove? Why force music and languages 
where there is barely capability for common 
Our prudent mother sets us 
When she starts an oak she 
does not force in other varieties of the forest; 


cedars, ash, maple and their confréres keep 
their special types. We do not value the daisy 
less because it is not a Victoria Regina. Wead- 
mire the humming-bird and never wish it were 
aneagle. Everything about us has its place as- 
signed. Man is many-sided, and has some 
choice. He can select, and so adapt himself to 
immediate necessity or prospective attainment. 
But as we are surer of heat about the heart 
than the extremities so are we more confident of 
success in an occupation which enlists our sym- 
pathies and inspires our affection than with one 
harmful and repulsive. 

Wisdom suggests the appropriation of the 
best about us. Our motors are within and 
point to practice. This, then, is our privilege 
and task to find out what essence we are of, 
and endeavor to be guided thereby. Every spe- 
cies of toil is respectable and necessary, and 
there are clear heads and cunning hands for all 
possible demands., Whatever we can do assists 
us in everything else; andfrom the most gnarled 
roots of obstacle there often arises a distinct 
stalk whose fruit is the cap-stone of our lives. 
Much, very much, is hidden. We are called 
to posts and situations contrary to our tastes 
and foreign from our habits. We shrink and 
demur, but it is of no avail; fate is upon us. 
Then come out those peculiar characteristics 
which have their base deep down, and which 
only extraordinary exigencies could unfold. 
Then, too, are brought to bear those outward, 
invisible aids which can neither be bought nor 
ignored. They area battery of strength, quick- 
ening, and direct .purpose. They are intangi- 
ble as substance, yet an unmistakable current. 
They impel us up and on; they carry us beyond 
our highest altitudes, make panoramas possible, 
and the portrayal of the same equally so. They 
let us into the secret working of every passion, 
and enable us to so photograph them that the 
illustration almost transcends the original. 
They help us to observe internal and external 
processes, and project them to the gaze of all 
beholders. They enable us to seize the animus 
and show mankind its possibility. We thus lead 
them from step to step, make them realize their 
kinship with the kernel of the good and true; 
that they are part of the whole, and that the 
most unassuming endeavor is honorable and ac- 
ceptable. That all genuine effort is growth, 
that a thought, a desire, an act, however humble, 
is a grain in our superstructure; that it requires 
the whole to produce a rounded existence; that 
nothing is lost, and whatever our hinderances 
here they may become seed-corn for the future. 
More than this, that we need not be anxious 
about the periods and conditions to come, for 
faithfulness will insure the whole. That there 
is no stint in the all-bounteous Giver, that He 
can and will fill our goblets to the brim. But 
when and how? No matter; do your duty and 
the inflowing will not fail. It may be in little 
rills, great, gushing fountains, or in the peace- 


tion, tumult, bathes us in the infinite, and draws 
from us a spontaneous amen. 

There is adestiny, clothe the word as we may. 
How far we make it ourselves, how much it is 
imposed upon us, the keenest cannot solve. 
But if there is supreme intelligence and love, 
we must credit for a truth that all will at last 
work together for good. We are impatient, 
dissatisfied, skeptical, because we cannot recon- 
cile existing, seeming evils, but we forget that 
our utmost span is less than a wink in the count- 
less ages of eternity. Can we not trust a little 
and wait? Aye, more, cannot knowledge su- 
persede belief ! Barren indeed is life shorn of 
faith, but with that luminary in the sky it can 
never be all gloom. ‘To the veiled eyes we 
would say, Beyond your cloud is light, and we 
can detect for you what you cannot now per- 
ceive. Take courage; anon it will also gild 
your obscurity. 


The Reformer. 
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My best is done—my work is lost— 
My surest efforts fail ; 
Head winds upon an angry sea 
Have shipwrecked every sail. 
My ships were freighted with good-will; 
I sought the weal of all; 
They sailed away with straining spars 
Beyond my weak recall. 
They sailed away on ventures vast, 
To serve my fellow-men; 
They met the adverse, fateful wind, 
And know no port again. 
Can this be just? If I had sought 
In selfishness and pride 
My own success, and never thought 
Of other good beside ; 
Ah! then, perhaps, it might seem well 
That I should suffer loss, 
And bear in silent, bitter pain 
The burden of my cross. 
But when I strove to serve mankind, 
And help the weak and poor, 
I thought it right to hold the faith 
That full success was sure. 
I thought that God was by my side; 
That right must needs prevail ; 
But all my prayers have been denied, 
And all my efforts fail. 
* * - * * . 
But have I failed! Are all things lost? 
Js God no more on high? 
Have I the right to count the cost, 
Or know the victory ? 
Was Jesus vanquished on the cross? 
Was Socrates cast down? 
Who won, beyond a brief defeat, 
The battles of John Brown? 
Allis not lost! In spite of fate 
The victory is mine! 
I claim it still, through all defeats, 
By every right divine. 
What though the sky be black with clouds, 
Behind them shines the sun; 
Its light may fade, the stars die out, 
God's will must yet be done. 
Right will be right, and wrong be wrong, 
And truth immortal be ; 
And memories of good will live 
Throughout eternity. 
Then let me trast, despite defeats, 
The virtues of my cause; 
No matter if I fail to win 
The fickle world’s applause. 
The seeds of good are surely sown; 
The harvest must be nigh; 
The future yet is all my own, 
And full of victory. 
And though again, and yet again, 
Misfortunes should befall, 
I still shall feel within my heart 
A gain above them all. 
For I shall know that I have done 
The best my conscience knew; 
And win the happy recompense 
That ever seeks the trae. 
I shall be better in myself, 
Whate'er my foes may say; 
Before the world they may have won, 
Within I gain the day. 
F. W. CiarKke. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Qveen’s Presext to Sraster, HIS 
Diary, etc.—The correspondent of the Daily 
Advertiser writes from London, on the 3d inst., 








the following interesting particulars :— 


ful stillness which subdues sense, determina- | 


Stanley had just received the Queen’s present 
and Lord Granville’s letter when | called. They 
had taken him by surprise, and when the small 
parcel was brought into the room and he pro- 
ceeded to open it and found the outer covering of 
stiff paper to be succeeded by layers of silver pa- 
per round something which felt soft, he thought 
some one had sent him a cake for fun. The gor- 
geous snuff-box was ina case of blue velvet, and 
this was surrounded by so many wraps that it felt 
to the touch as I have said. Imagine your young 
countryman’s delight when he saw what his 
‘‘cake” turned out, and the number of plums it 
held! Some people have asked: “Why a 
snuff-box! why not a pin, orr ing, or something 
Stanley could wear?” But snuff-boxes have 
been from time immemorial the presents of mon- 
archs to those whom they delight to honor. 
Ambassadors, courtiers, envoys to foreign courts, 
great statesmen and victgrious generals, all re- 
gard a jewelled snuff-box as the most appro- 
priate gift from a crowned head; and the more 
exalted of them have not unfrequently a collec- 
tion of these costly baubles which have been in- 
herited from ancestors who have filled high of- 
fices, or have been acquired personally during a 
long life spent in the public service. The form 
of recognition accorded to Stanley by the Queen 
is thus of the precise kind which should gratify 
him, and, I may add, which has gratified him 
more than any other. It is a noble heirtoom to 
preserve and to hand down, and the letter with 
which it was accompanied enhances the value of 
the gift, which apart from all associations is in- 
trinsically considerable. The box is an oblong 
of dark-blue enamel, with the letters V. R. en- 
cyphered in good sized diamonds on the centre 
of the lid. Round this and describing a consid- 
erable circle is a ring of diamonds of a larger size 
yet; and the effect of the combination is exceed- 
ingly gorgeous and rich. Messrs. Garrard of 
the Haymarket, London, are the makers of the 
‘box, the value of which cannot be less than five 
hundred pounds. 

Stanley was hard at work upon his book. 
His private secretary was making transcripts of 
his diaries in an adjvining room; and the whole 
place seemed redolent of African exploration. 
[ wish the malicious idiots who, to use a phrase 
in one of the letters of Mr. W. M. Thackeray 
which I treasure in my autograph-book, ‘*go 
about saying things,” and who have pretended 
to believe that the story of finding Livingstone 
was fabrication—I wish those idiots could see 
Stanley at home as I saw him on the morning of 
the 30th of, August, 1872. Diaries and note- 
books which had been filled in the heart of Af- 
rica were on the table, and when I took up one 
and, opening it at hap-hazard, read a passage 
aloud, it came to Stanley like a lifting of tne veil 
between the present and the past. It was to the 
effect that his Companion Shaw, who died soon 
afterwards, was growing gradually worse, and 
that the poor fellow was losing heart. ‘If I am 
only able to keep my health,” was Stanley’s com- 
ment, **£ do not fear but that I shall be able to 
carry out my mission.” I do not pledge myself 
to the words but to the spirit of the entry; and 
the touches of the traveller’s inner life which it 
revealed will long live in my memory. Stan- 
_ley’s note-books are remarkable for their co- 
piousness and clearness. The ordinary Lett’s 
‘diary, with a printed heading for each day of the 
month, was the one he carried, and the entries 
were made as regularly as he stopped at night. 
There is no doubt of this. I have seen them, 
handied them, and know enough of their contents 
to say that they will make Stanley's forthcoming 
book one of the most interesting works on Africa 
which the world has seen. 

The diary of Dr. Livingstone, which the 
young traveller brought with him, was also kept 
in one of the Lett’s volumes, and is a bulky 
book. Butto return to Stanley’s room. In one 
corner stood a formidable bundle of native 
spears (‘‘Livingstone’s”); in another sticks cut 
in the different quarters of the globe the adven- 
turous correspondent has rambled over. Onthe 
mantel-piece was the first proof of the first 
chapter of the book; on the table ‘‘copy” in any 
quantity, and the large official envelope with 
“Granville” in the corner. And by these stood 
Stanley himself, hearty, frank and cheerful, in 
one ot the flannel jackets he wore on the march, 
and himself the finest memorial of African 
travel of them all. The insane conceit of a 
few of our ‘‘easy-chair geographers” prevented 
their giving your countryman recognition with 
the enthusiastic readiness with which our 
great public did; and the result is that he 
has become more famous than he could have 
been otherwise. For after the figure cut at 
Brighton by the geographical section of the 
British Association, and the lamentable speech 
of Mr. Francis Galton, its chairman, that what 
was wanted was not ‘‘sensational stories, but 
geographical facts,” the public took the hint and 
made Stanley their special charge. The result 
has not been favorable to the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. The murder is out that it is rather 
opposed to Livingstone than otherwise, and was 
only anxious to obtain possession of his notes 
and observations. Livingstone was determined 
this should not be. He is not the paid ageit of 
the society, and it is plain from the cavilling re- 
ception accorded to his discovery that the brave 
old traveller’s safety was not what they cared for. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Fred Hassaurek's coming out for Greeley now 
is as comical as the fellow who tittered at the 
lecturer’s good joke five minutes after the gen- 
eral laugh had terminated. He disturbs the 
general serenity. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly, after 
a careful comparison of the most reliable records 
for the past seventy-six years, comes to the 
conclusion that, ‘‘both as regards rain-fall and 
winter climate, there has been no change in the 
lapse of many years. None can be substantiated 
as having occurred within a century.” 

The Commonwealth has been enlarged. It is 
a handsome and interesting paper.— Boston 
Christian Register. 

The Boston Commonwealth, one of the bright- 
est and ablest of Boston’s weeklies, which has 
just commenced its eleventh volume, has signal- 
ized the occasion by an enlargement to eight 
columns. Mr. C. W. Slack, editor-in-chief, is 
known as a clear-headed, able representative of 
New England honor, vigor and independence, 
and it is said has trained his son, who is his busi- 
ness partner, in his own footsteps. The Com- 
monwealth shows in its columns ability and tact, 
and, as an interesting, readable sheet, has few 
equals. This new evidence of its prosperity is 
gratifying testimony that good papers are appre- 
ciated.— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

The vitality of lies is something astounding. 
There is the current fiction known as the ‘‘Con- 
necticut blue laws.” These so-called laws are 
purely fictitious. They were written and pub- 
lished as a satire on the people of Connecticut, 
and were absolutely without any other founda- 
tion than the brain of the practical joker who 
drew thera up. The fact that they never were 
enacted, and never were meant to be, has been 
proved scores and scores of times, and yet a week 
seldom passes without some allusions to them 
by men who either believe, or affect to believe, 
them genuine. No longer ago than Sunday 
week a Catholic clergyman of New York city, 
says the Times, preached a sermon in which 
he quoted from these blue laws to prove the in- 
tolerance of the early settlers of Connecticut. 
Doubtless he believes them to be a part of the 
Connecticut statute-book. He might better have 
quoted Anickerbocker’s New York as a veracious 
history, since the latter does contain a little truth, 
while the*‘blue laws” are fictitious from begin- 
ning to end. 

The Suez canal, according to British testi- 
mony, begins to be felt as a new channel of 
trade and civilization. The business is slowly 
but steadily increasing, and has already set in 
motion innovations which will in time make it a 
great thoroughfare. Brindisi, the Adriatic port 
of southern Italy and the terminus of rail con- 
nections direct from Paris through Mont Cenis 
tunnel, is recovering its ancient importance, 





when Horace and Maecenas travelled thither 
over the great highway from Rome. The Pen- | 
insula and Oriental steamship has deserted | 
Marseilles for Venice, under an encouraging | 
contract with the Italian government, and the | 
latter city has dredged out the grand canal until | 
a steamship drawing twenty feet of water now | 
lies off the Doge's palace and receives daily | 
thousands of delighted Italian visitors anxious | 
to see the largest ship that ever came to Venice. | 
The journey to the East thus becomes one of | 
great attraction instead of a tedious and terrible | 





voyage on the Mediterranean, that torture of| 


the sea-sick. The changes in the East Indian ' 


trade have induced a great number of British 
firms to embark in it that never followed it be- 
fore, although it has been pursued for some 
months with great loss, owing to the decline in 
Indian votton, indigo, jute and tea. 

The records of Messrs. Schurz and Trum- 
bull, as well as of Doolittle, do not show that 
intensity for ‘‘reform” that we should expect in 
such pronounced advocates of a civil-service 
system. ‘Anything for a cry!” should supple- 
ment ‘‘Anything to beat Grant!” as a campaign 
motto. It appears from a list of persons rec- 
ommended to office by Senator Schurz that he 
desired his friends to have nineteen consulships, 
eight foreign missions, two governorships of 
territories, two marshalships, one district-attor- 
neyship, four Indian agencies, two surveyor- 
generals’ offices, one register, one pension 
agency, one chaplaincy, twenty-seven clerk- 
ships, twenty postmasterships, three revenue 
collectorships and two assessorships, and one 
surveyorship of St. Louis. In all, Mr. Schurz 
wanted places for 104 friends, and he got his 
full share. Mr. Trumbull wanted places for 
nineteen consuls, a consul-general, two com- 
mercial agents, twenty-nine tor trustees and four 
postal agents, two judges, two marshals, two 
district-attorneys, three Indian agents, two pen- 
sion agents, one surveyor-general, three super- 
intendents of Indian affairs, one librarian, six 
clerks, one governor, one claim agent, seven 
assessors, five collectors and two supervisors of 
internal revenue. Mr. ‘Trumbull put himself 
in writing as to ninety-seven friends, including 
a brother-in-law. His son he did not trust to 
paper. He went to the President as to him. 
All which shows that immaculate disinterested- 
ness does not yet wholly lodge with the ‘‘re- 
form” party. 

Professor Asa Gray, the retiring president of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, gave at the opening session an in- 
teresting sketch of his botanical observations 
at the West, referring particularly to the “big 
trees” of California, the seguota gigantea, their 
history and relation to the fossil trees of geolog- 
ical ages. Of the possible theories respecting 
these furest phenomena, Professur Gray main- 
tained that they were the lineal successors of a 
pre-historic race of trees which once crowded 
the hills and valleys of the world. His argu- 
ment is summed up as follows: At the begin- 
ning of the tertiary period the northern temper- 
ate zone was a region of perpetual summer. 
Gradually, glaciers rolled down from the north, 
driving all vegetation far to the south. Then a 
warmer elimate came again, and freed the great- 
er part of the northern hemisphere from its fet- 
ters of ice. As these melted away vegetation 
extended northward, but not to its former lim- 
its. These facts furnish a clew to the history of 
the ‘“‘big trees.” If their ancestors were num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands, their fossil re- 
mains must exist in the strata formed by the 
great ice flood that swept over the northern 
half of the globe. Research has found the fos- 
sil sequoia gigantea throughout the miocene 
formations of northern Europe, and in those of 
Iceland, Spitzbergen, Greenland, Alaska and 
the Rocky Mountains. All of these fossil spec- 
imens are almost the same as the “big trees” of 
to-day. This crucial test shows that before man 
sprang from the dust of the garden of Eden, 
according to Genesis, or was evolved from the 
ape of northern Africa, according to Darwin, 
the sequoia gigantea belted northern America, 
Asia and Europe, and the islands of the northern 
seas. 

Says a writer in the Journal. ‘In Novem- 
ber, 1864, at the close of the Presidential elec- 
tion, the Republicans of Boston and vicinity 
gathered in thousands within the walls of the 
“Old Cradle of Liberty” to congratulate each 
other on the splendid victory they had achieved. 
I shall never forget the scene that followed the 
appearance of the Hon. Charles Sumner on 
ascending the platform; he was received with 
the most tremendous cheers, shouts and waving 
of hats I ever witnessed. I have listened to the 
half-starved workingmen of London during the 
corn law excitement cheer Richard Cobden. I 
have heard the reformers cheer Lord John Rus- 
sell during the reform agitation in 1836. I have 
heard the soldiers cheer our late beloved Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, but such cheers seemed 
tame in comparison to the cheers of the victor- 
ious Republicans in 1864, on the occasion re- 
ferred to. Inconcluding his eloquent and soul- 
stirring speech, he raised his right hand to 
heaven, and said: “There was an English mon- 
arch whose head, as it dropped from the block, 
was held up to the people, while a voice cried, 
“This is the head of a traitor.”’ Thus do I 
hold up the head of the Democratic party, and 
say, ‘This is the head of a traitor.’ Let it be 
buried out of sight, and let the people dance at 
its funeral. (Tremendous applause.) Let the 
glad tidings go forth ‘to ‘all whom it may con- 
cern’; to all the people of the United States; 
to foreign countries; to the whole family of 
man; to posterity; to the martyred band who 
have fallen in battle for their country; to the 
angels above, aye! and to the devils below, 
that this country shall live and slavery shall 
die! This is the great joy which we now an- 
nounce to the world.’ The thunders of ap- 
plause that followed shook the walls and made 
the old cradle ring again.” 

Edmund Yates, the English author, who has 
just arrived in this country, is the son of Fred. 
H. Yates, the manager of the Adelphi theater, 
London, and was born July 3, 1831. He was 
educated at Charter House, and at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn on the Rhine. He received an 
appointment in the postoffice at London through 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, an old friend of his 
father’s, and made his way rapidly. He early 
developed a tendency for literature, which was 
encouraged by Charles Dickens. He came prom- 
inently before the public by means of a club 
quarrel with Thackeray, the consequence of an 
article written by Mr. Yates animadverting se- 
verely upon the distinguished satirist. In con- 
sequence of this quarrel Mr. Yates left the 
Garrick club with several of his friends, and 
they founded the Arts club in Hanover square, 
a resort for literary men and artists, which still 
flourighes. For six years Mr. Yates was dra- 
matic critic and literary reviewer to the London 
Daily News, with which journal and the Pail 
Mall Gazette he continues associated. He was 
first sub-editor and afterwards editor of Temple 
Bar Magazine, in which his first novel, ‘‘Bro- 
ken to Harness,” appeared, followed by ‘‘Land at 
Last." Mr. Yates gave up Temple Bar to start 
Tinsley'’s Magazine. For some years prior to 
Dickens's death Mr. Yates was the writer of the 
leading serial story in All the Year Round, 
where appeared his novel, ‘‘Black Sheep,” which 
was considered by Mr. Dickens to be one of the 
strongest works of modern fiction. He still 
continues faithful to All the Year Round, and in 
it his story, ‘‘The Yellow Flag,” is now appearing 
from week to week. Mr. Yates had for six 
months at the Egyptian hall, London, a humor- 
ous entertainment which attracted large and 
fashionable audiences, which, under the title of 


| ‘*London Society,” he purposes repeating in 


New York about the beginning of next month. 





ART NOTES. 


A ‘Bouquet of Lilacs,” after M. D. Longpré, 
and one of ‘‘Roses,” with counting-room Alma- 
nacs, for 1873, illuminated, are among some of 
the Messrs. Prang’s later beautiful works, which 
all the dealers have for sale. 


Messrs. L. Prang & Co., of Boston, have just 


issued a large pamphlet, very handsomely gotten 
up, and profusely illustrated by wood cuts, of all of 
their best chromos. It contains a complete cat- 
alogue of their publications, as well as an ‘‘Intro- 
duction,”giving a description of the process of 
chromo-making, a short history of the art, hints 
on cleaning, framing, etc., and other interesting 
matter. This pamphlet is furnished at the 
nominal price of fifteen cents. The same firm 
issue, also, a less elaborate catalogue, likewise 
illustrated, for gratuitous distribution. 

The Traveller remarks: ‘The late Mr. Tuck- 
erman, in his ‘Book}of the Artists,’ says of A. B. 
Durand, the oldest living American landscape 
painter, that ‘the full power of his taste and tal- 
ent, and especially his feeling for nature, found 
memorable expression in a series of American 
landscapes, somz of which have an allegorical 
as well as intrinsic significance; such as ‘The 
Morning and Evening of Life,” and ‘‘Kindred 
Spirits.”’ Weare led to believe that the first 
of the paintings here alluded to is identical with 
the landscape just issued by Messrs. L. Prang 
& Co., under the title ‘‘Reminiscences of an Old 
Man,” a very important work, exceedingly in- 
teresting as an excellent example of one of 
America’s favorite artists, and at the same time 
the largest chromo yet attempted by that well- 
known publishing house. The picture is in- 
deed full of the ‘‘allegorical as well as intrinsic 
significance” mentioned by Mr. Tuckerman. In 
a beautiful landscape, forcibly recalling in its 
skillful composition the well-digested influence 
of the old masters, a number of figures are so 
disposed as to unfold at once the whole drama 
of lite. On the open meadow in the middle- 
ground, representative, perhaps, of the even 
path of early childhood, a group of children are 
at play with ball and bat; in a grove a couple 
of lovers are seen; on the road to the right a 
farmer is engaged in carrying the result of the 
harvest to his barn, typifying the sterner reali- 
ties of mature manhood; while on the extreme 
left, under the shadow of a mighty oak, is seen 
an old man, his head white, his figure bent, sur 
veying the scene before him, which is well cal- 
culated to call up the “Reminiscences” of his 
whole life. Having seen the original of this 
chromo (now deposited in the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Albany) 
we speak from personal knowledge when we say 
that the reproduction is an excellent rendering 
of its prototype. 








PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson has a new lecture 
for this season’s engagements, entitled ‘‘Sir 
Walter Raleigh and his American Voyages.” 

Scribner & Co., expect to publish in Novem- 
ber Stanley's history of how he found Living- 
stone, and their four months’ residence together 
in Africa, with maps and other illustrations. It 
will be interesting, but will it be true? 

An English critic says that James T. Fields’ 
account of the death and burial of Hawthorne 
is one cf the most affecting passages in English 
literature, and will take rank in pathos with 
Lockhart’s last days of Sir Walter Scott. 

Karl Krebs, father of the young lady pianist 
who recently visited America, has been appoint- 
ed director of music at the Roman Catholic 
court church at Dresden, and has given up the 
direction of the Royal Opera, in which he has 
long been engaged. 

Edmund Yates has already made lecture en- 
gagements for sixty nights at an average of $125 
a night, commencing at New York on the 27th, 
his subjects being ‘‘Modern Society,” ‘‘Princess 
of the Pen,” ‘English Parliament,” and ‘‘Good 
Authors at a Discount.” 

Lord Lytton’s new novel is said to be ready 
for publication, and rumor still declares that 
Mr. Disraeli is hard at work at another story. 
Mrs. Oliphant begins a novel immediately in 
Macmillan's Magazine. Andrew Halliday is 
dramatizing Scott’s ‘‘Lady of the Lake,” for 
huge Drury Lane, to be a spectacle in the style 
of the ‘‘Amy Robsart” and ‘‘Ivanhoe” affairs. 

Mr. Alfred Dommett, whose recent return to 
England after a long and unexplained absence 
in India and New Zealand we have previously 
noticed, is the author of the convivial song writ- 
ten during the cholera season at Bengal, in 
which occurs the following wild and desperate 
refrain :-— 

Then stand to your glasses steady, 
And catch the time as it flies ; 

Here’s a cup to the dead already, 
And a bealth to the next that dies! 





Every Saturday gives a wise sketch, entitled 
‘‘Women’s Men,” from The Saturday Review. 
‘‘Development in Dress” is also a paper of in- 
terest. 

The Messrs. Putnam add to their ‘‘library of 
choice novels” Harry Delaware: or, An Amert- 
can in Germany, by Mathilde Estvan, and Ap- 
pleton & Co., to theirs, A Waiting Race, by Ed- 
mund Yates—the former thinly weak, the latter 
clear-cut and powerful all through. 

Social Economy, by J. E. Thorold-Rogers, an 
English essay Americanized by one of the pub- 
lishers, appears from the press of George P. 
Putnam & Sons, New York. It is designed to 
give instruction in the rudiments of its topic, 
and is clearly and succinctly presented. It forms 
one of the ‘‘Handy Book Series.” 

The fifth of the ‘‘B. O. W. C. series” of pop- 
ular boys’ books from Prof. DeMille’s fertile 
brain, is entitled Picked up Adrift, a story of 
the sea, in which the adventures of a parcel of 
lively young chaps are glowinly portrayed. It 
is full of incident, and graphically told, and will 
make all young America crazy to obtain posses- 
sion of the volume, and possibly imitate the he- 
roes therein.—Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

The fourth of ‘‘The Pleasant Cove Series” of 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg’s books, The Child of the 
Island Glen, has been issued by Lee & Shepard. 
The story records the shrewdness, dexterity and 
energy with which our mercantile prosperity has 
been established, and illustrates the need of 
high moral and religious influences even upon 
the most hardened and abandoned men. The 
author writes fascinatingly for the young, and 
almost always imparts a most healthful impres- 
sion. 

That epigrammatic and jerky narrator of his 
“thoughts,” F. C. Burnand, has epigrammed and 
jerked another volume of reflections and com- 
ments, through the aid of Roberts Brothers and 
the English print, upon the community under 
the title of My Health. It records a summer 
season cruise by the deep sea, and what came 
thereof, and is a rollicking, humorous, fun-sug- 
gesting and fun-recording narrative, which will, 
doubtless, find many admirers. It is of the 
‘*Handy Volume Series.” 

The Petersons have issued from advance 
sheets Mrs. Henry Wood’s new novel, entitled 
Within the Maze, which introduces the adven- 
tures of a young baronet who kills a man in 
the heat of passion, is sentenced to death, has 
his sentence commuted to penal labor for life, 
attempts to escape, is believed to have been shot 
by his pursuers, but gets off, repents, marries, 
and all is love and peace. Very powerfully 
worked up, and full of exciting incidents.—Lee 
& Shepard and A. K. Loring have it. 


One of the sweetest of the later juvenile works 
is Storiesand Poems by Mother and Daughter, 
which Mrs. Caroline Gilman (widow of Rev. 





Dr. Gilman of Charleston, S. C.) and her 


daughter, Mrs. Caroline Howard Hervey, have | 
presented under the above title. It is divided | 
into three parts—Poems for children of all ages, 
and Stories and tales tor the young, by Mrs. 
Gilman, and Fairy land, and other tales, by 
Mrs. Hervey. Both have had great experience 
in the care and training of children, and they 
have made a deliciously charming and attractive 


“Warrington.” 
POLITICAL TOPICS CONTINUED. 
[From the Springtield Republican.] 
CREDIT MOBILIER. 

There is, beyond question, a good deal of 
sense in the common observation that it is of no 
use to contradict a political story, whether it be 
a lie or a truth, or a mixture of both. Mr. 
Wilson puts his experience tersely when he 





work, heightened by spirited illustrations. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Putnam & Sons, of New York, 
have issued a new edition of Kaloolah, which 
first saw the light in 1849, purporting to be the 
adventures of one Jonathan Komer, of Nan- 
tucket, in the interior of Africa, by William 5. 
Mayo, M. D. It is a pleasing fiction, and em- 
bodies many suggestions which might be true 


civilization Livingstone and found to fame the 
Herald newspaper. It deserves many readers 
for the ingenuity and freshness of its narrative. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have beautifully is- 
sued the long-expected volume of Mr. A. Bron- 
son Alcott, entitled Concord Days. It is in the 
form of an abbreviated diary for six months— 
from April to September, 1869—and in it the 
sweet-minded author records his thoughts, im- 
parts his impressions, indicates his large read- 
ing, and records voluminous scraps of his cheery 
conversations. There is a delicious frankness 
in the communications of the sage. He takes 
you at once into his confidence ; tells you of his 
diaries, his house, of his friends and acquaint- 
ance—Thoreau, Emerson, the Channings, and 
all the rest; discourses of all the things and 
incidents of life worthy of note (and which are 
not to such an observer and commentator’), 
and opens continually new visions of beauty 
and avenues of enlightenment to the reader. 
This fragmentary style is charmingly presented, 
and with its high thinking will win new friends 
for the author wherever sweetness, purity and 
wisdom are encouraged. 

New Music. — We have received from the 
publishers, Oliver Ditson & Co., this week, the 
following picces of new musie: ‘Te Deum 
Laudamus,” composed and adapted by J. H. 
Swartwout; ‘Henry Wilson’s Grand March,” 
by B. G. Jarvis; ‘Near a Fountain’s Flowery 
Vase”; ‘‘Dreams,” song, by H. H. Rudall; 
“The Happy Old Times,” ballad, by Gustavus 
Geary; ‘‘Baratta’s Grand March,” by Miss 
Marie Baratta; ‘“The Sweet Violet,” one of 
twelve rondos, entitled ‘*Flowers of May,” for 
the pianoforte, by W. Smallword; ‘‘Blondine,” 
a valse by Fr. Burgmiiller; ‘‘Fourth Barcar- 
olle,” by Ant. Rubinstein; ‘tl Think of Thee,” 
and ‘‘Far o’er the Stars,” two of Abt’s beauti- 
ful songs, arranged for the piano by Charles E. 
Pratt; ‘‘At Yon Distant Hills I Gazed,” song, 
by Franz Abt; ‘‘Somebody,” a song, with words 
by Eva Alice, and music by D. Frank Tully. 

We have received from H. Christie & Son, 
202 Tremont street, a charming ballad, entitled 
“Sweet Hour of Sunset,” with words by George 
Cooper and music by Edwin Christie. 

THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

The Chicago Sunday School Teacher, from 
Adams, Blackmer, Lyon & Co., is fresh and en- 
tertaining throughout. 

Again we commend the Nursery to the atten- 
tion of all parents and custodians of the young- 
est readers. It seems difficult to suggest any 
change by which it could be better.—Boston, 
John L. Shorey. 

Mr. Hamersley’s Transatlantic has articles 
from the “Cornhill Magazine,” ‘“Temple Bar,” 
“‘Macmillan’s,” ‘‘London Society,” and ‘‘St. 
Paul's,” and is readable in every line.—Philadel- 
phia, G. W. Hamersly. 

Monthly Part No. 42 of Appletons’ Journal 
comprises the last four weekly issues, and is 
a volume of entertaining and instructive read- 
ing, with a gallery of pictures, difficult to be 
surpassed in excellence. The magazine should 
be a prime favorite with all travellers by land 
or sea, as well as all educators and house- 
holders. —New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

The Phrenological Journal has articles on 
“‘Lowell Mason,” the late eminent musician and 
teacher; the ‘‘Japanese in America,” *‘Expres- 
sion, its Anatomy and Philosophy,” ‘‘Preparing 
for the Cholera,” ‘‘Water, Pure and Impure,” 
“Children’s Rights,” ‘“The Last Case of Salem 
Witchcraft,” “Life Insurance,” ‘The English 
Language,” etc.—S. R. Wells, New York. 

The Old and New is fully up to the standard. 
The two novelties of the number is a posthumous 
story by Fred. W. Loring, of frontier life, and 
displaying all those pleasant qualities as a wri- 
ter which make his early death doubly to be la- 
mented, and the long deferred article on *‘God 
in Humanity,” by the Rev. James Martineau. 
George MacDonald contributes several chap- 
ters of his serial, and Mr. Hale gives us an- 
other chapter of ‘Ups and Downs,” and the 
various editorial departments of the magazine 
are as pleasant as usual. 
contributions are varied and in- 
“On the 


Scribner's 
structive, and its illustrations superb. 
Tobacco Plantation,” by Mrs. M. P. Handy; 
“In and about Paris,” (part second), by Edward 
King; ‘Modern Athens,” by Charles K. Tuck- 
erman; and ‘‘Autumn Games on the Prairies,’ 
are the leading articles. There are in addition 
a number of sketches, among which may be 
mentioned, ‘‘Loitering about a French Chat- 
eau,” by Albert Rhodes, and *‘My School at 
Fern City,” by Kate Putnam Osgood. The de- 
partments show careful editorial supervision. 
—A. Williams & Co. have it. 

“Oliver Optic’s” magazine, Our Boys and 
Girls, includes more of the wonderful adven- 
tures of ‘Little Bobtail;” more of Virginia F. 
Townsend's popular story, ‘Only Girls;” four 
chapters of Elijah Kellogg’s ‘ Winning his 
Spurs ;” a story by Sophie May, “The Stolen 
Child:” more of ‘‘Among the Raftsmen,” with 
its thrilling adventures. These are all illus- 
trated. A humorous dialogue by George M. 
Baker, entitied ‘Gentlemen of the Jury.” One 
of Charles Barnard’s amusing sketches, ‘The 
Boy who threw up the Moon.” These are good 
samples of its entire contents—all excellent. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

Harper’s opens with Richard H. Dana, Sr.’s, 
“Buccaneer,” illustrated. Then follow ‘Down 
the Rhine,” illustrated, by Junius Henri Browne 
(first paper) ; ‘‘New York Harbor Police,” illus- 
trated; and thirteen other papers, some of them 
illustrated, besides the editorial department. 
This number brings the first chapters of a new 
novel by Wilkie Collins, entitled ‘*The Magda- 
len”; Miss Thackerav’s ‘Old Kensington” is 
continued through five additional chapters, and 
Charles Reade’s ‘‘A Simpleton” is continued ; 
there is an interesting paper on the public life 
and character of Edwin M. Stanton. Among the 
short stories is one by Justin McCarty. This 
number has the fifth paper of Emilio Castellar, 
which treats of the Sclavic peoples of Europe. 

The Galazy opens with a pleasant article by 
Albert Rhodes on ‘‘Our Consul at Jerusalem,” 
from which we get some interesting glimpses of 
the sacred city and the quality and manners of 
official and other people there. The install- 
ment of Anthony Trollope’s ‘‘Eustace Dia- 
monds” suggests a query whether he has a dis- 
tinct notion how the story will turn out, or is 
not rather letting it write itself. It will take a 
clear head to unravel all its mazes. J. W. De- 
Forest writes of ‘‘A Revival of the Papacy ;” 
an Englishwoman tells some agreeable anecdotes 
and reminiscences under the head of ‘‘Royal 
Exiles and Imperial Parvenues;” M. E. W. S. 
gives some memories of ‘‘Florence,” and Al- 
bert Stickney tells once more in a clear and ef- 
fective way the story of the ‘‘Erie War,” in re- 
view of Jerry Black's recent article on the same 





subject. 


even in the wilds of that continent which lost to | 


says to the correspondent of the Advertiser that 
j ‘his reason for not noticing this charge [con- 
j; cerning bribery by Mr. Ames] in his speeches 
| or in a letter when it first appeared, is his ex- 
| perience in attempting to correct the deliberate 
misstatements of the principal liberal newspa- 
|pers in regard to his alleged know-nothing 
| speeches. He found in that case that, in spite 
| of all his proof and explanations, these papers 
persisted in their false statements, and so had 
concluded to let their future slanders go.” I 
believe every liberal paper in the country, except 
the Tribune, has, long ago, abandoned the alle- 
gation that Wilson lied, deliberately, or in any 
other way, either in the Askenazy letter, or in 
calling it a ‘‘furgery.” The Tribune sticks to 
it, however. On Tuesday it said: “Mr. Wil- 
son denies. His word then stands against Mr. 
Oakes Ames’s letter and Col. McComb’s oath. 
But since the know-nothing business we know 
what his word is worth.” Which is the same 
as saying, ‘‘He lied about the Askenazy letter, 
and he will lie about everything else.” Now 
(to diverge a little from Mr. Ames and the 
Credit Movilier), if anybody ‘‘lied” about the As- 
kenazy letter, it was not Wilson. His state- 
ments at Cochituate and Natick have not yet 
been impugned in the slightest degree. We 
hear nothing, this way, about his “lying.” And 
I wonder that the general does not now see fit to 
take the aggressive and set himself at work on 
the inquiry who is responsible for the letter as 
it was first fradulently published. I have seen 
the German newspaper in which it originally 
appeared, and itis there signed **Henry Wilson, 
by H. A.” can read German enough to see 
this. It was translated by somebody for the 
Tribune or some other American paper. Ut ap- 
peared in the 7'ridune with the following head- 
ing: *‘A number of Brooklyn Germans | giving 
their names] about four weeks ago sent a letter 
to Gen. Henry Wilson, inquiring concernig: his 
previous connection with the know-nothing party, 
and asking him to inform them whether he was 
ever a member of it. Gen. Wilson sent a reply 
written in German, of which the following is a 
literal translation.” Then tollows the letter with 
the signature, Henry Wilson.” Was this trans- 
lation made in the Tribune oftice? The T'ri- 
bune knows well enough that Wilson does not 
write or speak or understand German. It 
might have supposed, also, that if he had been 
made to understand the contents of the letter he 
would have signed it ‘Henry Wilson” or not at 
all. It knew therefore that the letter, if genu- 
ine in any sense, must have been written not by 
Wilson, but by somebody else. Why did it leave 
off the words ‘tby H. A." ? This is on the suppo- 
sition that the translation was made inthe 7'ri- 
bune office. It was evidently made at any rate 
by some “Liberal” or person hostile to Wilson. 
The translator, whoever he was, must have seen 
the *tby H. A.” Way did he omit it? Clearly 
for the purpose of fixing a ‘‘lie” on the senator. 
Perhaps also with the collateral purpose of 
drawing,out from him the broad statement that 
it was a “forgery,” for Wilson, seeing a letter 
which he never wrote, or. as far as it appears, 
ever saw or authorized, with a signature pur- 
porting to be his, which he never made, con- 
taining statements contrary to those which he 
had admitted time and again, and which were 
known to be incorrect by fifty thousand people 
in Massachusetts, naturally pronounced it a 
‘* forgery,” and so it substantially was. And I 
should think he would employ his first leisure 
in finding out who is the forger. However, his 
experience, as he says, is enough to deter any- 
body from chasing a lie up and down the earth 
forever. 

One is reminded of Mr. Jefferson's acute ob- 
servation, quoted by Parton in the last of his 
Atlantic articles, to the effect that the licentious- 
ness of the press operates about the same as its 
restraint; if the latter keeps the editor from 
printing, the former keeps the public from be- 
lieving. All this is favorable to Mr. Ames and 
to the members of Congress who are named in 
the pencil memorandum said to be on his letter 
to McComb. ‘This morning we have a letter 
trom Mr. Ames to his constituents. Although 
it is not a complete answer—perhaps not an an- 
swer at all—it may possibly serve the purpose 
of an answer. McComb’s deposition, being 
made and published for political purposes, en- 
counters, of course, the distrust of the Repub- 
licans, and also the feeling which is getting to 
be well-nigh universal, that nine out of ten of 
the charges made against public men on both 
sides are lies or exaggerations, and that at any 
rate a denial or explanation does not prevent 
them from being reiterated. McComb’s noto- 
riously bad character also goes for a good deal, 
though this tells against his railroad associates 
considerably. It is my impression that a more 
full and candid statement than that of Mr. Ames, 
which has appeared to-day, would have been a 
stronger one with those who can read “‘between 
the lines.” ‘There are certain expressions in the 
letters to McComb, which are admitted to be 
genuine, which are not accounted for. My sur- 
mise is that although no legislation was asked 
for or pending at the time these letters were 
written, yet it was felt that friends were desira- 
ble in Congress as elsewhere; in Washington 
as in commercial circles; and that Mr. Ames 
contemplated offering, perhaps did offer, some 
of this stock to members of Congress, as invest- 
ments and not as gifts. There is, however, no 
evidence of this except in his own letters. Me- 
Comb’s deposition and the pencil memorandum 
are not evidence which go tor much, and the 
contradictions by Dawes, Wilson and Garfield 
seem to be explicit enough. Indeed, as regards 
these men and most of the others named, there 
is no need of a contradiction cf the charge of 
bribery. If virtue has not entirely died out of 
public life, if the public service be not utterly 
rutten, such charges or insinuations against 
Wilson, Boutwell, Dawes, cannot be true, and 
ought not, in fact, to be entertained. A friendly 
eye would never see such faults; and more than 
this, a candid and impartial eye—decently and 
respectably so—would never tor a moment en- 
tertain the supposition of bribery. Some of 
these men, perhaps all, might have availed 
themselves of a proposition to invest profitably 
in the ‘Credit Mobilier,” without the slightest 
idea‘that they could be influenced. A “fugitive 
and cloistered virtue,” such as that which makes 
a member of the Legislature refuse a railroad 
pass because he is afraid he may be under an 
influence to vote in favor of the railroad which 
offers it, may entitle the possessor of it to the 
credit of being a ‘‘high-toned man”; but it 
seems to me that the legislator who feels that he 
cannot be bribed by anything has a “tone” con- 
siderably higher. I believe Wilson and Dawes 
and Garfield are men of this sort, and it seems 
likely that Mr. Ames, it he “placed” or pro- 
posed to “place,” this stock in the hands ,of 
members of Congress, must have done so from 
a mixed feeling composed of a desire to be on 
friendly terms, -he and his road, with influential 
people everywhere, and of doing a kindness to 
certain personal friends; and, on the whole, I 
don't believe there is any better explanation 
than this. 


THE CAMPAIGN. 

Maine has gone by, as well as Vermont, and 
now come Pennsylvania and Ohio and Indiana, 
the ‘“‘conservative zone” we used to hear so 
much about, and which Gen. Banks speaks of, 
though not by that name, as the region which 
determines results. We hear something about 
the probability of Greeley’s carrying Oto, 
while on the other hand it is denied that Penn- 
sylvania will defeat Hartranft, or even that 
New York in November will vote against Grant. 
How is anybody to know anything about these 
States by what he sees in the newspapers? If 
I read in a western Greeley paper the most pre- 
posterous nonsense about the Greeley strength in 
Massachusetts, how am I to take the statements 
of a Greeley paper in New England or New 
York as to the situation in the West? One is 
reduced, perforce, to his own inner conscious- 
ness. And this, under present circumstances, 
is the best guide. Axioms are better than the 
multiplication-table and an estimate of percent- 
ages in such a case as this; and a knowledge of 
political forces and a correct idea of the politics of 
the country better than a survey of the fleld for 
all practical purposes. Mr. Greeley, it is an- 
nounced, is to enter upon a speaking campaign. 
How is this going to help him? He exhibited 
himself in Vermont and Maine. It made no dif- 
ference. He was known well enough before. 
Neither Grant nor Greeley excite any enthusi- 
asm, perhaps Greeley the most; but the great 
mass of the people are going to vote without 
much regard to their personal likes or dislikes. 
Some of the Republicans feel that if it is not 
absolutely unsafe to let the country go out of 
their hands, yet on the whole it is safest to keep 
possession ef it— safest both for North and 
South. Others stand by the party because they 
do not mean to relinquish the offices, or ‘aban- 
don their old friends, without greater occasion 
or greater prospect of relief from present evils 
than they now see. And so it goes. And [ 
















































































































































































































































































































. on’t believe that Greeley will gain a vote if he 
ravels and speaks from now until the day of 
election. Uniess the conservative zone goes 
for him in October he is, of course, beaten. 
Already Mr. Tilton has commenced an ante- 
mortem or post-mortem examination of the 
body of the deceased; pretty business for a 
man who is still on the stump trying to per- 
suade the public that the dead inan 1s alive, and 
not only that, but preparing his inaugural! His 
examination of the remains, and statement of; 
thecontents of the stomach, of the dear departed 
are as valuable as some of the medical expert tes- 
timony in poison cases. ‘Died of an overdose 
of Tilton,” would be about as concise a verdict 
as any, and perhaps as accurate. in this re- 
gard we have had a speech trom William Whit- 
ing. It is a strong statement of the extreme 
‘“‘ploody-chasm” view. It is an overstatement 
of what has some truth at the bottom. ave 
The Republicans are not satisfied that it 1s 
safe to place the colored people and the remain- 
ing questions of reconstruction in the hands of 
the new party, with Greeley at the head. lam 
disposed to think the contrary, though as far as 
Greeley is concerned there would be no securi- 
ty; and Congress and the people would be the 
only reliance. After all, however, I rely a good 
deal, in this respect, on the feeling and vote of 
the colored people themselves. Lt is not dis- 
puted that they teel it is unsafe to put power 
into the hands of their old enemies. It is all 
very well to tell them that they had better di- 
vide their votes—tifty-one out of a hundred go 
one way and forty-nine another. ‘This is a 
view which they will adopt just as soon as they 
tvel able, and not before. Just at present they 
don’t. Ltis just so herein ward six and elsewhere 
where the black men congregate. Here-and- 
there a black philosopher argues himself into a 
condition which allows him to vote for Greeley, 
and here-and-there one can be bought or bor- 
rowed for a platform occasion. But the mass 
are all one way. It is good and safe adviee 
which Mr. Whittier gives them—vote as you 
please, but don’t abuse your old friends. ‘That is 
what they will do North and South. But it 
is clear enough that William Whiting’s propo- 
sitions, if generally accepted as the Kepublican 
view of this contest, would not help Grant. If 
it be necessary in order to preserve the present 
States and guard against reaction to go back to 
Andersvnoville and the simall-pox mission of Dr. 
Somebody into the Northern States and the St. 
Albans raid and the plot to burn New York, and 
furthermore to condemn the-reconstruction pol- 
icy of Congress as tov lenient, or to bawl out 
tor new anu-kuklux bills and a condensed and 
concentrated system of new governmental in- 
terferences with local affairs everywhere, then 
the question presents new aspects. And al- 
though I have no idea that Mr. Whiting’s views 
will prevail, 1 don’t believe he is a fit person, 
with these views, to send to Congress. The 
two last anti-kuklux bills were needless and 
wrong. ‘They have furnished the most valid ex- 
cuses which have yet been given for a change in 
the presidential olfice. Itis of no use for Mr. 
Whiting to try to go back. It is perhaps wise 
to stand still, just at present, and to go torward 
gradually by-and-by; but to assume that war 
still exists, or anything like war, or anything 
which justifies an aggravation and continuance 
of arbitrary power, is bad advice. Lt might, 
perhaps, do some people good iw see a new gib- 
vet erected and Wirz and Mrs. Surratt hanged 
over again; but this view would not conduce to 
the general edification. No more does a re- 
hearsa!l of the horrors attendant upon the war. 
‘That proves nothing as to the purposes of the 
Southern people, and puts off the ‘*pentecostal” 
day further than is needful. 

When, at the close of the existing trial, Com- 
inunwealth versus Eldad Wiggins (indictinent 
for larcenyof a cranbecry rake), his honor Mr. 
Justice Bumstead arose to charge the jury, he 
infurmed them that if upon the comparison of 
the testimony they were satistied that Wiggins 
stole the rake with malice prepense and ature- 
thought, he ought to be convicted; and that if, 
on the contrary, they believed that by some pos- 
sibility the theory of the defendant's counsel 
was correct, viz., that Wiggins took the instru- 
ment home with him with the benevolent pur- 
pose to insert therein a new tooth or strengthen 
an old one, designing to return it the next day— 
which design he was prevented trom carrying 
out by the fact that his wagon-tire was broken 
and his horse had cast a shoe and was unfit for 
travel—he should be acquitted, there were em- 
phatic nods of approbation all about the court- 
house, the old farmers went home more than 
ever impressed with the learning of the judici- 
ary, and even the members of the Bristol coun- 
ty bar tapped their foreheads and said to each 
other, **Whichever way the case goes no excep- 
tions will be taken tothat charge.” I hope your 
correspondent’s judicial observations on the 
campaign will receive the like general assent 
and approbation. 

MR. SUMNER 

has telegraphed to Mr. Bird that he declines the 
nomination tur governor, and as there is nobody 
to_personally urge it 1 suppose he will stick. 
There is some vague talk about running him, a 
fa O'Conor, but this will not do. It seems to 
me likely that Mr. Bird will receive the nomi- 
nation. With a Democrat at the head it will be 
too one-sided, as Mr. Monroe, the candidate for 
secretary, is the only liberal left on it, and for 
a coalition you. must have things a little better 
balanced than this. 





“Nasby.” 


8 
TAKING ADVANTAGE OF MR. GREELEY’S 
POUR, MR. NASBY GOES TO AN INTERIOR 
A peat en TO ORGANIZE IT.—AN AWKWARD 
CHAPPAQUA, 
(Wich is in the State uv Noo Yerk, ) 
August 22, 1572. 

It wuz determined by our resident committee 
that it wood be a judishus thing to do to hev 
the grate and good Greeley go on a toor thro the 
States uy Noo Hampshire and Maine, to encour- 
age the weak and to sekoor the vassilatin in 
those States. IL opposed it, ez 1 hed hed some 
experience with trips, hevin accompanied the 
immoral Johnson onall uy hizzen. 1 wuz over- 
rooled, but they conceded to me the arrange- 
ment uy the toor, tho they took control uv the 
great and good man trom the start to the con- 
cloosion. They insisted that it wood hey two good 
elects: First, we shood dodge the frekent del- 
egashens that afflict us at Chappaqua; and, sec- 
ond, that the exhibition uv Horris wood hev a 
good effect on the rooral populis. I yielded, 
and set about fittin him for the journy. I heda 
very ditticult job to git the philosopher up prop- 
erly tor the occasion. IL took a whetstun and 
rubbed the inside uv his right hand for hours, 
ull it prodoosed sich callous spots onto itez the 
most horny-handed labrer in Vermont mite be 
proud uy, and instructed him that when shakin 
hands with the yoemanry to grip hard, that there 
might be no mistake ez to feelin the callous spots 
en tis labor-hardened hands. I then hed him 
git out in the sun two hours each day, with hiz 
fice upturned, till he become browned by ex- 
posure to the elemence; after wich I hed a bad- 
ly-fittin soot of close made for him, that the 
people mite teel that he hed attempted to dress 
up outheir account, bu, that, after all, he wuzn’'t 
much accustomed to so much grandyer. 

Then came the most ditticult part uv the out- 
fittin bizn's, wich wuz to instruct him in wat he 
suood say, but L succeeded. I charged him es- 
peshelly that he snood never menshun_ politix 
(ceptn when he mite now and then howl mildly 
suthin about the era uv good feelin), and shood 
be speshel Keerful to dodge all them pints out 
ov wich offense mite come. ‘The toor,” I re- 
inarkt, tis to be one ov sentiment. We are on 
a pilgrimage to the tooms uv our ancestors—we 
are goin to revisit the scenes ov of our child- 
hood, ez it Were; to revive remembrances uy 
eur youthtul days and sich, and it must be con- 
fined strikly to that. [ hev arranged with our 
committees on the rout to organize for a sponta- 
neous outpouring uv the people to Teceive you, 
ind you must speek to em at each stoppin-place. 
‘wood recommend that your responses to the 

reetings be mostly allushens to the grandyer 
t the yrountins, and the purity uv the air and 
water, And above all, don't forgit the mothe 
biznis. Ef you cood ring ina verbal pikter uv 
yoor mother yearning for nooze of her absent 
it wood hey a good effect. You needn't 
trot out yoor father, for fathers is played ovt. 
It’s the mother that teches the popular heart. 
And you must git yoor eve: in condition to drop 
a sympathizing teer or two ef occashen de- 
mands. I hev done good things before now by 
weeping profoosely at the rite time.” % 

Thus prepared, the tarmer-statesman left the 
clacsie shades uv Chappaqua. 

The minit the procession had started onto its 
toor, I packt my valise with a bottle, and possi- 
bly a shirt or two (the [ reely torgit about the 
latter, payin’ so little attenshun ez I do to the 
mere luxuries uv life) and started for an interi- 
o> village uv Penn-ylvany, where | made a 
speech last year, and consekently knowed all 
the principal Demokrats. 1 put up at the old 
familiar tavern, where the licker | knowed to 
be good. I hed barely time to hist in three or 
four slugs afore it wus nvised abroad that I wuz 
there. In twenty minits a person appeared to 
interview me. He interdoost h'sself ez a Mr. 
Slodgers—a Libral Republikin who had deter- 
mined to vote for honest old Horace. I asked 
him to drink, which he did, and then he went on. 
He wuz disgusted with the corruption and ras- 
cality uv the Rupublikin party, and felt that he 
mast leave it.” He wantid purity—he yearned 
for a return to suthin beside officeseekin. 
Hence he had decided to support Greeley. 
**But,” resumed he, “I hey made sacrifices in 
this, and 1 must have ashooreness. I wuz an 
unsuccessful applicant for the post offis in this 
village under Linkin, jp 1861: then agin in 1865. 
1 succeeded in gettin it uv Johnson in 1866, 
whenthe then incumbent wuz dismist, and held it 
ull April, 1869, when the tyrant Grant dismissed 
me and reappinted my predecessor, and left 


son, 


posishen, and to subsist on the petty earnin’s 
uv my Wife, wich is a milliner. Ef Horris is 
elected, kin I have that offis? I kin control the 
Liberal vote uv this country, sir. [hold it in 
the boller of my hand.” ~- : 
“Say no more, sir,” sed I; ‘I fully appreshi- 
ate your posishen. Uv course I kin make no 
positive promise; but it is safe to say, sir, that 
the posishen shel be yoors. But that Liberal 
Republikin vote, sir, must be all polled. We 
shel hold you sesponsible for it.” 

He left the presence profoose uv thanks, and 
I took four more drinks, hand runnin’. 

Mr. Slodgers hedn’t any more than got out 
when another citizen entered and announced 
hisself ez a Libral Republican, wich his name 
wuz Perkins. He wanted to be understood, to 
begin with, ez holdin the Libral Republikin 
vote in his hand. He cood control it. With- 
out his aid nothin’ cood be done with it. He 
created it, and held it to-day. But he hed bin 
a candidate for treasurer uv the county reg- 
lerly from 1856 to date; but hed alluz bin de- 
feated—by fraud. The last time he wuz defeated 
—by fraud—he hedn’t but two votes in the 
county convention—his uncle and brother-in- 
law. He wuz disgusted with the offis-seekin’ 
party. but cood he be ashoored uv the postoftis 
in the event uv Greeley’s elecshen? He felt 
that ef he ever wuz agoin’ to have an offis this 
wuz the time. He wanted the postoffis from 
the time he wuz twenty-one years old. ‘*With- 
out my inflooence,” sed he, ‘‘the Libral Republi- 
ken vote in this vicinity will be nothin’. [, sir, 
hold that vote in the holler uv my hand. Ken 
I hev that offis ?” : 

I hed taken two drinks while talkin’ to him 
and wuz oblivious uv everything that preceded 
it. I replied that uv course we coodn’t make 
promises now, but that he should rest easy. I 
felt that there wood be nothin’ in the way uv 
his appointment the minnit the farmer of Chap- 
paqua should be inoggerated. ‘‘But, sir, the 
Libral Republikin vote must all be out; we 
shel hold you responsible for it.” 

“Trust me,” sed he, ‘‘with a look uv glad- 
ness on his hungry face wich I never saw 
ekalled; and he took his leave, and I took two 
more drinks. 

Skasely hed Perkins disappeared afore an- 
other cum, who announst hisself ez Mr. Eli 
Matchitt. Matchitt remarkt that he rejoiced 
at the movement wich led to the nominashen 
uv Mr. Greeley at Cincinnati. He hed alluz 
acted with the Republikin party, but the offis- 
seekin’ tendency uv the members thereof hed 
disgusted him, and he determined to quit it. 
He hed inflooence. He controlled the Libral 
Republikin vote—in fact he held it in the holler 
uv his hand, and without his intlooence nothin’ 
cood be done with it. But he hed made saczi- 
fices. He wuz an unsuccessful applicant for 
the assessorship in 1861, and agin in 1865. 
President Johnson wuz pleased to give it to 
him, but he wuz removed by the merciless ty- 
rant Grant, in 1869, and one uv his minions 
appointed in his place. He hed said at times 
that he wood accept the postoftis, if it wus ten- 
dered him, and ez some slite acknowledgment 
uv his services in controllin’ the Libral Iepub- 
likin vote he shood expect it. ‘‘In ease the 
good Greeley is elected, kin I hev it?” 

We drank, and, torgettin’ all about Perkins, 
I replied promptly that, uv course, no positive 
promises cood be made at so early a day, but | 
cood say, frankly, that there coodent be any 
doubt it. And Mr. Matchitt took his leave 
thankin’ me profoosely, and promisin’ that the 
Libral Republikin vote wich he controled shood 
be out. 

I then took several drinks by myself. 

How I got to the train ‘that nite or wat tran- 
spired I know not. I hev an indistinct idea 
uv heven a mob uv men in my room, and uv 
much drinkin’. Suffice it to say [ awoke on the 
cars, and found myself some hours after in New 
York, and then back to my quarters at Chappa- 
qua. 
Ten days after I received four letters. Three 
uv ’em wuz from Messrs. Slodgers, Perkins and 
Matchitt, each reproachin’ me with dooplicity 
in promisin’ the postoftis to two others, and each 
ashoorin’ me, that he alone controlled the Lib- 
eral Republican vote uv the country. The other 
wuz trom the landlord, enclosin’ bill for busted 
furnitoor, and statin’ likewise that I hed made 
an ass uv myself, ez the only Liberal Republi- 
kins there wuz in the county wuz Slodgers, 
Perkins and Matchitt, and that they wuz uv 
that pekoolyer stripe that the Republicans re- 
joist more fervently when they left the party 
then they did over their success in North Caro- 
lina. I must quit either liker or politics... They 
don’t work well together. 

Petrroteum V. Nassy, 

(Wich wuz postmaster and hopes to be agin.) 
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Wisdom in Chunks. 

The speech of Greeley, made to the chamber 
of commerce at Cincinnati, comprised ‘‘whole 
chunks of wisdom”; and yet, remembering that 

3anks is yet undelivered of his Wall-street 
speech, we are appalled. We shall never be able 
to enjey one-half the richness in store for us. 
To think of two illustrious financiers like Grec- 
ley and Banks teaching the merchants of New 
York and Cincinnati the mysteries of money is 
too laughable. 
they can’t be persuaded to hold up. The first 
position of Horace was that his hearers knew 
more about the subject than he did. But this 
evidently he did not believe, for he went on 
with the design of shedding light upon their 
dark minds. He knew something about ‘‘cor- 
ners,” but he was in rather a dark corner himself, 
for the only light which came out of it was this: 
“Now, gentlemen, I am not here to say that this 
particular clique which tried to force up prices, 
or that opposite clique which tried to force them 
down, was right or wrong in any instance. I 
am not sufficiently familiar to judge.” That is 
good; and, more, it is superlatively good. It 
can give no offense to anybody getting up a cor- 
ner, getting into a corner, or getting out of a 
corner. It corners nobody, and goes round all 
the corners of the subject without getting in, 
and without running against any one who is in, 
going in, or coming out. In fact what “IL. G.” 
knows about corners is so exactly like what 
‘“‘Bunsby” knew about the drowning of “Wal'r’ 
that he might be charged with plagiarism if 
Capt. Cuttle were only there to hear. 

Mr. Greeley next comes to Mr. Boutwell’s 
policy, and arrives at the same conclusion: ‘1 
am not here to decide that it is not the best he 
can do.” “I don’t know about that.” Clearly 
another case of what “H. G.” don’t know. If 
he goes on at this rate he will become a bigger 
Know-Nothing than he is trying to prove Wilson 
was. 

Then we reach the question of specie pay- 
ments, and here is more light: 1. Some im- 
agine he is furious for resumption, being a man 
of isms, but he scorns to tell. 2. He thinks 
there was a time when we might have resumed, 
and the principal reason why we didn’t ‘twas be- 
cause we didn’t want to,” and that that reason 
“will operate just as well next year, two years, 
five years hence, as it operated then.” The 
conclusion of all this seems to be that we could 
have resumed and didn’t; that we didn’t want to 
resume because we wouldn't; and we wouldn't 
resume because we didn’t want to; that we won't 
resume in five years because we shan’t want to: 
and if we don’t resume, and won't resume, then 
we shall want a ‘business policy”: and must 
have all the gold let out of the treasury so spec- 
ulators can’t get hold of it to get up corners. 
‘But I do not present this as a matured and set- 
Ono! That was no place for 
He wants a 


tled conclusion.” 
matured and settled convictions! 
‘business policy” of the secretary; but wheth- 
er it shall be one that will ‘‘let something drop,” 
or ‘pull something up,” he don’t know, because 
the secretary when he did let something drop 
might have done what was best or not—he 
“couldn't say.” 

Then comes the summing up or grand conclu- 
sion, which is, that this is a thing which can be 
found out; and if the wise merchants of Cin- 
cinnati would only look calmly at it, and look 
long enough, they would find out all about it; 
and if they should they would be supported by 
the press and public opinion. And that’s what 
“H. G.” knows about finance! 





The Women in Council. 
The dense packing of Tremont Temple on 
Wednesday evening by the women of Massa- 
chusetts, to thank the Republican party of this 
State and nation for the large measure of ap- 
probation of the woman-suffrage movement 
which they have vouchsafed, was a significant 
demonstration. It indicates that not only has 
this new idea taken strong hold of the popular 
sense of what is expedient and just, but that 





We shall all die laughing if 


voring causes for a candidate, yet is most pow- 
erful and valuable. What the women of the 
land did during our late war to stimulate patri- 
otism and keep the community steady to its high 
mission in that contest, it will be impossible 
ever to fully write down in history. The en- 
treaties, the prayers, the patient sewing, the 
brilliant fairs, the heroic devotion in hospitals 
and camps, the sublime words of faith and pur- 
pose in the domestic circle, intuitively and 
persistently given, were as efficacious for the 
grand consummation as any counsels of legisla- 
tors or combinations of generals. So, in this 
later movement, the espousal of the Republican 
cause by the grateful women of this State indi- 
cates a depth of moral support that cannot be 
questioned or undervalued. 

The meeting in question was presided over 
by James Freeman Clarke; Jacob M. Manning 
otfered a prayer; a committee of seventeen wo- 
men, including such ladies as Lydia Meria 
Child, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Louisa M. Alcott, Sara Jane Lippincott 
(‘Grace Greenwood”), Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary <A. Livermore, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Helen E. Garrison, Abby W. May, Caroline M. 
Severance, Harriet H. Robinson, Ada C. Bowles, 
Lucy Stone, and others of equal excellence, 
united in an address to the women of America 
in favor of the Republican nominees; and ad- 
dresses were made by the chairman, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles and Mr. Henry C. 
Blackwell. Letters of sympathy and interest 
were read from George William Curtis, George 
F. Hoar, and others. 

Such a demonstration, under the auspices of 
such names as these, can be no ephemeral or 
unimportant evenf. It betokens a wide intlu- 
ence and a powerful support. It is a new indi- 
cation that the instincts of all friends of pro- 
gress and returm invariably concentrate upon 
the right thing to do at the right moment. Just 
now the instinct of satety and human advance- 
ment point to the reélectuon of President Grant. 





“Independent” Journalism. 

We have read a great many mean articles in 
the Springtield Republican, but we think the 
meanest of them all is this from its issue of 
Saturday last :— 

Another illustration that this is the year of 
greenbacks is given in the nomination of Mr. J. 
M. S. Williams tor Congress from the Cam- 
bridge district. He is an old shipping-merchant 
of the firm of Glidden & Williams of Boston, 
but of late years has been making more money 
in the Union Pacific railroad mng. His long 
and reliable service as a Kepublican partisan has 
helped him to the numinauion, but his money 
Was the main-thing. He is a less able man than 
Vakes Ames, or Jolin B. Alley, or Mr. Hooper, 
or Ginery ‘Iwichell, or Col. Crocker, or even 
Dr. Ayer, who is successfully purchasing a sim- 
ilar nomination in the adjoining district; but he 
is of that general type of man, and will make a 
similar though less etticient and influential nem- 
ber of Congress. ‘Tne district that holds Har- 
vard University ought to be more ably and inde- 
pendently represented, and would be if its vot- 
ers were not demoralized and emasculated by 
the present reign of partyism. 

Were there the least excuse fur one of these 
slanders, expressed or implied, the friends of 
Mr. Williams might be pardoned for passing 
them by in silence. But there is absolutely 
nothing of the kmd. Whoever knows Mr. Wil- 
liams knows him to be an upright, generous, 
and consistently religious man, who would 
scorn a dishonorable action. It is a disgrace to 
journalism that Sam Bowles and Frank San- 
born continually paragraph such flagrant injus- 
tice to well-known men. The latter’s Boston 
letter of Saturday was filled with like insinua- 
tions against Oakes Ames as previous ones have 
been against Senator Wilson and other leading 
Republicans, whom these ‘‘independent” writers 
cannot pardon for refusing to go into their anti- 
Grant movement. Of the two, Sanborn is the 
most dastardly, for he breaks bread and eats salt 
with the men he hastens immediately after to 
traduce and villity. We have hitherto desig- 
nated him as the ‘insinuating pump”; but he 
seems to insist that his old friends shall apply 
the additional cognomen of the malignant sneak. 





Why couldn't Mr. Greeley, in his vitupera- 
tive and disparaging speech at Pittsburg, last 
week, carry his remarks a little further, when 
he stated that the South was perfectly docile 
under the terms imposed upon it by the four- 
teenth amendment, etc.? Why couldn’t he, as 
he has since said in another harangue, also 
have remarked that forty thousand in Arkansas 
are claimed to be still disfranchised? Why 
couldn't he tell the whole story that there was 
and is some reason for their disfranchisement ; 
that if they should be reinstated in their ante- 
rebellion position and thereby regain an equal 


the army, navy and treasury, as before, they 
would claim and seize remuneration and repara- 
tion of losses; that they would declare them- 
selves entitled, as individual citizens, to re- 
muneration; that States only, and not individ- 
uals, rebelled; that having power given to them 
by the North, and assented to by themselves, 
there was no one invested with authority to ask 
them, Why do ye so?—no one to prohibit them 
from exhausting the public funds and drawing 
premiums for their rebellious behavior? Why 
didn’t the sage think of these modifying items, 
which bear somewhat upon the matter? If he 
thought of them, why didn’t he mention them 
for the consideration of his pure adherents? 
Why didn’t he? is a serious question. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

An “Otp Stacer” in Harrer.—The ‘Old 
Stager” in the October Harper makes some 
curious mistakes in relation to Adams and Web- 
ster. He says Webster did not want Adams for 
a colleague in the Senate, appealed to the ‘‘mer- 
chant princes” of Boston, who deferred to his 
wishes, and “the respectable, wealthy and dull 
Mr. Silsbee, of Salem, was chosen in his stead.” 
The fact is Mr. Silsbee was chosen whilst Mr. 
Adams was President, and was expecting to be 
reclected; he therefore was not a candidate, 
and so much of the story of ‘“Stager” is pure 
imagination and not a ‘‘recollection” at all. In 
1835, Mr. Silsbee’s term expired, and the anti- 
Masons supported John Quincy Adams, but the 
regular Whig candidate was John Davis, and he 
was elected, with the approval of Mr. Webster, 
no doubt. Then he says Adams paid off Web- 
ster on the occasion of our troubles with Great 
Britain about the northwestern boundary, when 
Van Buren wanted an appropriation of five mil- 
lions, and Webster defeated it. The northwest- 
ern boundary question was under Tyler, when 
the cry was for **Polk, 54.40, or fight.” The Ad- 
ams and Webster scrimmage was in Jackson's 
time, when he wanted three millions to use 
against France, which did not come to time on 
the Indemnity Treaty, and Webster's celebrated 
speech about ‘battering down the walls of the 
capitol” was made March 3, 1835, and Adams's 
was at the next session of Congress, 22d Janu- 
ary, 1836. 


Tue ConeressionaL Districts.—There is 
little doubt that in the first, fourth, sixth, ninth 
and eleventh districts of this State, now rep- 
resented respectively by Messrs. Buffinton, 
Hooper, Butler, Hoar and Dawes, there will be 
practically no contest for the succession, and 
these gentlemen will be renominated for elec- 
tion. In the second district the popular senti- 
ment seems to be settling on Mr. Speaker 
Sandford, of Taunton, as the more desirable 
man, though Mr. B. W. Harris, of Bridgewater, 
has many friends. Mr. E. L. Pierce, we think, 
does not regard his chances as favorable. In 
the third district, Mr. William Whiting, of 
Roxbury, has secured the larger number of del- 
egates, in competition with Mr. Henry L. 
Pierce, of Dorchester, and will be quite, if not 


next. 





there is an element in the presidential contest | formerly in Congress, received a nearly unan- | | 


me to languish all these years without offishel | that, though seldom enumerated among the fa-"imous nomination on Wednesday last. He 


footing with the loyal, besides having control of 


will probably have Gen. Banks as his competi- 
tor. In the seventh, it is said Mr. J. C. Ayer, 
of Lowell, has already secured the nomination, 
but many regard E. Rockwood Hoar’s chances 
as quite good. The eighth district has selected 
John M. S. Williams, of Cambridge. In the 
tenth, Alvah Crocker hopes to be returned, and 
has as contestants Mr. Horatio G. Knight, of 
Easthampton, Charles A. Stevens of Ware, 
President Clark of the Agricultural College, 
Prof. Seelye of Amherst, and 8S. T. Spaulding 
of Northampton. The list of nominated candi- 
dates will be rapidly filled during the next fort- 
night. 


Boston 1n Concress.—After a brief but ani- 
mated and wholly good-natured contest in the 
third Congressional district, comprising the 
southern wards of the city, Hon. William Whit- 
ing has virtually been nominated for Congress, 
to suceeed Hon. Ginery Twichell of Brookline, 
who by the new apportionment finds himself 
in the new eighth district. Whiting delegates 
have been secured from Wards 7, 8, 10, 12, 
13, 14 and 15, forty in all, while Henry L. 
Pierce has those of Wards 11 and 16, sixteen 
in ali. Mr. Pierce has been absent from the 
country for two or three months past, and re- 
turned home on Thursday week to find the 
field largely preoccupied by his successful 
competitor. Mr. Pierce as legislator and al- 
derman has shown fine ability, and as a busi- 
ness man and merchant his career has been 
wholly a success. Mr. Whiting, as is well 
known, is a lawyer of eminence, who has dis- 
cussed constitutional questions with power and 
completeness, and has had ina large measure 
the confidence of each Republican administra- 
tion since 1861. In mental grasp and oratori- 
cal ability he will doubtless prove interior to 
few men on the floor of Congress. His elec- 
tion is assured, as the district has been strongly 
augmented in Republican weight by the setting 
off of Ward 5 and the accession of Ward 16. 
In the fourth district, comprising the northern 
and western Wards, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 and, and 
the towns of Chelsea, North Chelsea and Win- 
throp, Hon. Samuel Hooper of Boston has so 
well gratified his constituency by his judicious 
and generally acceptable course that there is 
no desire for a change, and he will be unani- 
mously renominated. Withan able lawyer and 
an experienced merchant for members, Boston 
will be well represented in the next Congress. 


Someruine apout Pautine Lucca.—Lucca 
has none of the artificiality of some prominent 
artists. Unless she is satisfied with her own ef- 
forts no amount of applause, or gifts, or com- 
pliments can pacify her uneasiness if she has 
not altogether succeeded artistically, according 
to her own standard. She has, she says, fre- 
quently gone home from the opera, after appa- 
rently pleasing the public especially, and creat- 
ing much enthusiasm, and wept bitterly all the 
night because she had not fully realized all she 
had intended according to her own conception 
of a part. Inher singing she is not given to 
fioriture, and says if our public like ornament 
only she will not please them. Her voice will 
afford all that is possible in true declamatory 
power, in which she is unrivalled, in richness of 
tone, and, above all, in that soul-quality which is 
the gift of but very few living singers. Her 
acting must be wonderfully fascinating and pow- 
erfully magnetic, judging from her singular 
mobility and natural intensity of manner in her 
ordinary conversation in private. During Luc- 
ca’s three seasons in St. Petersburg she was 
showered with gifts to the amount of seventy- 
five thousand dollars. She is above any petty 
professional rivalry or jealousy, and speaks 
critically and complimentarily of Nilsson’s pe- 
culiar qualities, indicating at once the correct- 
ness of her judgment and freedom from envy. 
Madame Lucca is much younger than is gener- 
ally supposed, appearing under twenty-five in 
her street dress, although she may be about that 
age. She is below the average in height, finely 
proportioned, and graceful and animated in ev- 
ery motion. Madame Lucca objected to mak- 
ing her début in America in ‘‘L’Africaine,” be- 
sause, as ‘‘Selika,” she is obliged to darken her 
winsome face, and from the fact that the char- 
acter is not so constantly upor the stage as the 
heroines of other operas. Her great fame in 
‘this role in Europe, and the comparative novelty 
of the opera here, however, were such strong 
points in favor of opening the season with this 
opera that the management judiciously decided 
upon it, Lucca waiving her preference for 
“Margherita” in “Faust.” The artist, by the 
way, sings this part in her own dark hair, giv- 
ing as a very convincing reason that as she is 
German, and of dark complexion, why should 
not ‘‘Margherita” be also dark-haired? Madame 
Lucca thinks the New York Academy quite 
small compared with the European opera- 
houses, and fears that her voice will be too 
large for the stage. We incline to believe that 
the public will welcome such an exceptional 
objection very warmly, and decidedly redssure 
her. 





POLITICAL MENTION. 


John P. Hale has written a strong letter, 
worthy of his palmy days in the Senate, in 
favor of Grant and Wilson. 

The significant event of the week is the or- 
ganization of the anti-Greeley and pro-Grant 
Democrats of the country at New York. Henry 
W. Paine of Boston heads the Massachusetts 
list. This is a name not to be despised, and the 
movement is one full of significance. 

The parade of the Ward 11 tanners on Mon- 
day night was an elegant demonstration, only 
equalled by the Ward 10 boys on Thursday 
night. The former were the more numerous. 
They have a red tunic, while the latter adhere 
to the loyal and national blue. Next month 
Boston will show some grand political torchlight 
parades. 

The New York Times designates Horace 
Greeley’s later effort to visit ‘‘the home of his 
childhood” by going in a western direction 
‘Swinging round the circle. — Progress of 
Horace Greeley’s Politico-Agricultural Jour- 
ney.—Treason and Turnips, Reconciliation and 
Rutabagas strangely mixed.” 

E. L. Godkin and David A. Wells are to lec- 
ture this winter upon political and social sub- 
jects in the advanced courses of study at Yale 
College; and several of the leading manufac- 
turers in New Haven county propose to coun- 
teract, as far as possible, the free-trade views of 
these speakers by placing in the same course 
of instruction an able defender of protection. 

A few days ago Frank Blair, ina speech at 
St. Louis, reported by the Greeley organ of 
Missouri, said :— 

The speaker, in common with the &ntire 
Democratié party, resisted the endowment of 
the colored people with the suffrage. We do 
not believe, nor does any honest man believe, 
that they are capable of exercising honestly the 
ballot. [Applause.] 

And yet, says Mr. Greeley, the Democracy 
have cheerfully enfranchised the blacks! 


Our Canadian friends look upon our presi- 
dential contest with considerable interest. They | 
are considering what they will receive when 
they become of us. Here is, a note from the 
Montreal Northern Journal :— 

Not long since Whitelaw Reid delivered a | 
lecture on journalism. He is the managing ed- | 
itor of the New York Tribune. His lecture | 
and his paper illustrate the possible difference 

between theory and practice. How it is possi- 

ble for men to edit a paper such as the 7rijune | 
is just now and yet be considered gentlemen is | 
beyond our comprehension. | 
A clerk in the office of the United States Sub- | 
Treasurer, New York, appears to be a defaulter 
to the amount of nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars. The desire of the Greeley papers to 
hold President Grant personally and officially | 
responsible for the deficit in the government 
funds is very much moderated in this case by 


wholly, unanimously nominated on Monday | the fact that the defaulter is a Democrat in pol- 
In the fifth district, Mr. D. W. Gooch, | itics, and not long ago was the publisher of a_ 


eading Democratic organ in the State of New | 
York. In truth, one would hardly know ther | 





the 
Greeley organs. They are too busy in heaping 
opprobrium upon Oakes Ames and other Re- 
publicans to find time to indite a paragraph 
upon this later enormity. 

Garrett Davis died at his residence in Paris, 
Ky., Sunday morning, after an illness of four 
weeks. He was born in Mount Stirling, of the 
same State, in 1801, and was consequently sev- 
enty-one years of age at the time of his death. 
He received a classical education, was employed 
as a writer in the county and circuit courts of 
his district, and was admitted to the bar in 1823, 
where he attained distinction and a leading 
practise. He was a member of the State Leg- 
islature from 1833 to 1836, and of the State 
Constitutional Convention three years later. 
From 1839 to 1847 he was in Congress as a 
Representative, and has represented the Demo- 
cratic party in the United States Senate since 
1861, when he succeeded Breckinridge. He 
was an intimate personal friend of Henry Clay, 
and was once a leader in the Whig party. He 
was the most garrulous man, probably, that 
ever sat in the Senate. 

The recent speech of Judge Stallo, of Ohio, in 
St. Louis, would make an excellent campaign 
document if such things were needed. The 
Judge gave a graphic ¢ccount of the Cincinnati 
convention, showing that it was disgracefuily 
captured by the partisans of Mr. Greeley, who 
had stolen into the convention by a breach of 
faith, and “‘who begun their work of reform by 
ignoring the ordinary canons of truthfulness 
and absolving themselves from the common ob- 
ligations of faith among men.” Alluding to 
those men who, like Senator Schurz, finally 
were induced to support the fraud, he said: ‘1 
cannot be brought to think that what is begun 
in traud can end in honesty. I believe with the 
simple-minded old historian, ‘What is base in 
its inception is base in its outcome.’ While I 
am impressed as much as any one with the 
necessity of purifying our political life, I do not 
hope that its purification will be effected by 
filthy hands. However urgent the demand for 
reform may be, I prefer to await its accomplish- 
ment by agencies over which the men who took 
possession of the Cincinnati convention have 
no control.” 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Ethan Spike on the Political Situa- 
tion, 

Mr. Evirer:—Wich I rise for information. 
[ used to be some on figgers; particularly I ex- 
celled in multiplication, havin’ once multiplied 
a Cube-root—I think it was; some kind of a 
root anyway—into a square circle inside of three 
minutes. But Perturbation Pilsbry has sot me 
a sum wich is hard rarslin with. 

At the late election Hornby hev seven votes 
for Greeley, and Perturbation says, as compared 
with 1620, there’s a Liberal gain of a leetle ris- 
in’ seven hundred and forty-two per cent.! I 
says to him, says I, ‘‘Ain’t that goin’ back con- 
siderable ? 
Americans was in power that year, hevin’ unan- 


Ef my mem’ry sarves, the native 


imously elected Paugus, Pokyhontas, or some 
other copper-colored cuss,” says I. Says he, 
**That makes no difference; yer can’t go back 
on the constitutional amendments, wich abolish- 
es all predjudice agin color, copper or otherwise, 
and makes everybody men and brothers.” He 
then went on to show that sim’lar gains through- 
out the world would elect Greeley and leave 
yotes enough to spare to reélect J. Davis and 
A. Johnson. I desire to be understood as sub- 
mitting this calkerlation to matthewmaticians 
everywhere, more pertikerly to Gineral Banks. 
All answers to this kernundrum should enclose 
a three-cent stamp to insure attention. 

But that ain’t all that’s the matter. I have 
another question to put to them same matthew- 
maticians, both gineral and pertikerler, thusly : 
“Wot am [, where am I, in regard to perlitikal 
status?” Arter Maine had so onmistakably en- 
dorsed her favorite son, H. G. (he was born in 
Sacarapy or Medybemps), by redoosin Perham’s 
majority to eighteen thousand, [ wus sent up 
here as a sort of hum missionary to preach the 
Libral evangel. At a flag-raisin’ in Hull I 
commenced my labors by liberally abusin’ 
Charles Sumaer; but the committee on the 
stand pulled me down, telling me that Charles 
was the Dimocratic candidate for Governor. 
This was embarrassing, but I was equal to the 


Sumner must be took in a Pickwickian or 
liberal sense; that I ollers considered him, 
Phillips and Garrison, as pattern Dimocrats ;” 
but was violently hauled down agin and hur- 
riedly informed the two last was pison! Whilst 
I sot still to recoop erate the band kindly played 
“Dixie” to cover my confusion. In resoomin’ 
I said, substantially: ‘‘Men is nothin’, princi- 
ples is about everything, in this subloonary. I 
don’t expect I will tread on nobody’s corns here 
ef I speak of good old Dimocratic principles. 
I understand them principles as gvin’ for free- 
trade.” ‘‘HLush! hush!” from the committee, 
and one of ’em whispered, ‘‘H. G. pertects pig- 
iron.” Waal, then I resoomed: ‘‘Free-trade 
be ” “No! no!” he agin whispered; 
‘“‘we left free-trade, iron and sich, to the people 
in the Sinsinnaty platform.” . ‘‘Feller-citizens,” 
Icontinered, “there’s one thing we are agreed on. 
We don’t none of us want our darters to marry 
“Yes we do! we do!” 


a nigger, or 
screamed the committee; and amid a storm of 
howls and hisses I sot down. Subsekently I 
told the committee that [didn’t comprehend the 
present status of our party, and that [ feared I 
hed exhausted my usefulness in this State. 
They cheerfully allowed I was right, and I de- 
parted. 

I am discouraged and disgusted. 
derstand things ginerally, or even myself. I 
wouldn’t swear that I’m a Dimocrat, or even a 
white man. I feel dreadfully mixed. I hev an 
invitation from my friend Nasby to spend the 
winter of my discontent in the quietude of 
“Confederate X Roads,” wich I shall accept; for 
I feel that my days is numbered. When I’m 
took from this sinful world I hope the party 
—ef it survives me—will hev writ onto my 


I don’t un- 


toomstun— 
“Hr WER LOVELY IN LIFE, AND DIED OF STRAINS 


HANDS ACROSS 


TRYIN’ TO SHAKE 
AND OTHER GAMES OF THAT 


GOT IN 
BLOODY CHASMS, 
sort. Hick JACKET.” 

ETrHan SPIKE. 


Bostun, Sep. twenty-7, 1872. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From North Conway. 
sees 
A WEEK AMONG THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
SPECIAL To THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Nortu Conway, N. H., Sept. 25, 1872. 

If railroad travelling can by any effort of 
modern ingenuity be elevated to a fine art, that 
achievement will surely be accomplished by the 
Eastern Railroad corporation, whose facilities 
fur transportation between Boston and North 





| Conway are such as to render a ride to that ro- 


mantic village a source of unalloyed pleasure 
to White Mountain tourists. The journey of 
five hours, through one of the most picturesque 
regions of New England, including the coast of 


| Massachusetts from Boston to the line of New 
| Hampshire, is performed in cars of such size, 
| splendor, and general convenience, as to render 
/the Pullman palace-car at the rear of the train 


a superfluous appendage. In fact I but ex- 
press the opinion of a majority of the passen- 
gers in the sumptuous car I occupied during a 
recent ride to North Conway when I say that 
in cutting off the retrospective view of the 
beautiful country through which we journeyed, 
at the unifurm speed of twenty-two miles an 
hour, this same palace-car was an obstacle the 
removal of which would have been hailed with 
feelings of satisfaction. The enterprise of the 
E. R. R. Co. in extending a branch of their 
road to the foot of the White Mountains, and 
thus bringing them within a few hours’ ride of 
Boston, already promises to be more remunera- 
tive than its most sanguine advocates ever ven- 
ured to predict. When the attractions of this 


occasion, and remarked that ‘*What I’ve said of 


route shall have become generally known it 
cannot fail to become the most popular of all 
the routes leading to the ‘‘Switzerland of Amer- 
ica,” and thousands whose only knowledge of 
that sublime region has been gathered from ver- 
bal and pictorial descriptions will learn from 
personal observation and experience how much 
of undescribed and unimagined beauty has been 
to them as a sealed book. 
THE TRIP. 

Leaving Boston at 8.10 A. M., and rapidly 
passing through the ancient towns along the 
coast of Massachusetts until we crossed the 
Merrimac river, a stream rendered classic by 
the genius of Whittier—leaving behind us the 
dilapidated town of Newburyport, whose glory 
is in the past—a ride of less than two hours 
brought us to the line of New Hampshire; but 
it was not until we were within twenty miles of 
North Conway that we began to realize we were 
approaching the mountain region. Then the 
picturesque scenery of lake and river, with dis- 
tant views of Chocorua and other mountains 
seen through purple mists, indicated that the 
fulfillment of a long-cherished desire was about 
to be realized. 

On making inquiries of my fellow-travellers 
concerning the various objects and localities of 
interest which were continually opening before 
us like the shifting scenes in a grand panorama, 
I discovered, to my surprise, that to every one 
of them they possessed, as they did to me, the 
charm of novelty. The spirit of inquiry which 
seemed to animate all parties was partially grat- 
ified by the perusal of Eastman’s guide-book, 
copies of which were circulated through the 
cars by an itinerant merchant whose stock ot 
cheap literature and edibles seemed inexhausti- 
ble. As one-by-one the mountains surrounding 
North Conway greeted the vision of the expect- 
ant tourists the admiration they excited was ex- 
pressed in every countenance, and, during the 
last few miles of the ride, by a constant change 
of position in seeking for tavorable points of 
observation. ‘There was one exception to the 
general gratification inspired by the magnificent 
and picturesque scenery that surrounded us, in 
the person of an elderly and obese gentleman 
who sat by a window, out of which he scarcely 
deigned to look. His wife who sat by his side, 
and a charming daughter who occupied the seat 
in front, evidently enjoyed the scene to a de- 
gree which was more eloquently expressed by 
looks than by words, but the rigid features of 
paterfamilias and his determined 
showed too plainly that he was a martyr to cir- 
cumstances, and was making an effort to appear 
resigned to his tate. He had evidently been 
dragged from home against his will, and was 
undergoing an amount of tedium and disgust 


reticence 


which he triedin vain to conceal. Poor fellow! 
if nature wears the colors of the spirit what a 
gloomy prospect must the mountain scenery 
have presented to him! 
NORTH CONWAY. 
Promptly atthe moment indicated on the time- 
table the train halted in the beautiful station- 
house of North Conway, after crossing Artist's 
Brook, sketches of which are to be seen in the 
studios of all artists who have ever visited this 
Although Conway is the key 
to the mountains—the very vestibule to one ot 


romantic spot. 


the grandest natural temples on the American 
continent, it is built un alevel plain overlooking 
the beautiful intervale known as Conway Mead- 
ows, and consists of one broad avenue a mile in 
length. 
trade, relying for its sole support upon the pat- 


It is a place seemingly destitute of 


ronage of summer visitors, for the accommoda- 
tion of which there are about twenty boarding- 
houses, in addition to eight hotels. It owes its 
attractiveness as a summer resort to the match- 
less beauty of the scenery which surrounds it 
on every side, art having done nothing to en- 
hance the natural charm which pervades every 
nook and corner within its limits. There are 
less than six buildings within its boundaries 
bearing the slightest evidence of architectural 
taste. Among these are the splendid station- 
house of the Eastern railroad, the Kearsarge 
House, the Episcopal chapel, andthe summer res- 
idence of Erastus B. Bigelow of Boston, which 
occupies an eminence on the road to Jackson 
and is approached by a broad avenue winding 
through a forest. It would seem as if its in- 
habitants could hardly fail to catch some ideas 
of grace and beauty from their surroundings 
and give them outward expression in the archi- 


the land about them. There is hardly another 
village in New England where picturesque cot- 
tages painted in a neutral tint and surrounded 
with shrubbery and vines would be more attrac- 
tive and in harmony with the scenery and spirit 
of the place. 

But, Mr. Editor, I have already begun to tres- 
pass upon your patience and that of your read- 
ers, and will, therefore, defer to another week 
the continuation of my narrative of ‘‘a week 
among the mountains.” B. 


’ 





From Washington. 
pat ib 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 26, 1872. 
“Lo! THE POOR INDIAN.” 

We have had the past week one of our annual 
entertainments in the shape of Indians, with 
their displays of gorgeous war-paint, feathers and 
ferocity. But one can’t fully enjoy savages in 
Washington. You can look at them, and, while 
admitting that they look satisfactorily disagree- 
able in any point of view, your hair resolutely 
refuses to stand on end, and the sensation which 
is supposed to crawl with such animated inten- 
sity over one’s scalp when they are encountered 
in their native wilds is so utterly wanting that 
all romance ts annihilated, and the affair is re- 
duced/fo the shrivelled dimensions of the com- 
mon} lace exhibitions of wax-works that hover 
on the flanks of a second-rate circus. I believe 
the excuse for bringing these fellows here is 
that the last lot is rather worse than the next 
previous company, but that is probably one of 
the illusions engendered by meeting them on the 
plains with an escort but a small degree more 
worthy of confidence than the Indians them- 
selves; fur, when here, the various gangs are 
strikingly alike in appearance, propensity and 
profitlessness, and, so far as is known, they in- 
variably return home with an opinion in no wise 
improved concerning our manners, our morals, 
or our whiskey; unless as regards the latter 
they may be favorably impressed with the qual- 
ity of abundance. The red man is not an ar- 
dent disciple of Dr. Jewett, and gives no moral 
support to the Congressional Temperance So- 
ciety—but herein he does not much differ trom 
the average member; and when he goes away he 
has not half the anxiety to return to the fasci- 
nations of the capital as his white brother. But 
whether this is in his favor or otherwise, who 
shall say? I believe they all obtain an exalted 
idea of the white man’s resources, and go from 
here fully convinced that his supplies are inex- 
haustible, and if he can't give the poor red man 
his grub and beverages, with a cheap bien 
now-and-then, his boasted civilization doesn’t | 
amount to much and won't pay to copy. These 
Indians have wonderful appetites, and it is as/ 
interesting to see them feed as to attend a dinner 
ataclub. They are evidently at home with a 
club—or a tomahawk, either—and estimate 
a liberal dinner as one of the chief ends, as well j 
as means, of existence. They were taken to! 
Mount Vernon on Monday, and they manifested 
a good degree of formal respect for the memory | 
of Washington, thrusting their hands through | 
the iron bars of the tomb to ‘‘shake hands with 
the Spirit of the Great Father.” They seem to | 
enjoy abundance, but the way we get it and our | 
manner of using it does not much command their 


approbation. 
MORE WISDOM FROM BANKS AND GREELEY. | 
I still continue to be amused at the remarka- ; 
bly wise sayings of my friends Banks and Gree- | 
ley, who seem to have given themselves wholly 
to the perpetration of stupendous jokes and or- 
phic utterances for the benefit of mankind. | 
Thus General Banks announces that the late | 
campaign in Maine was a ‘‘ conspiracy against | 





tecture of their dwellings and the cultivation of 


public opinion.” The suggestion is a prolific 
one. Supposing this to be true, the General 
would have us understand that public opinion 
in Maine coincided with his own, and was in 
favor of Greeley, but through the conspiracy it 
expressed itself in favor of Grant by a majority 
exceeding seventeen thousand. Shall we call 
this downright murder? And if so, inthe senten- 
tious language of Boss Tweed, ‘* What are you 
going to do about it?” Such conspiracies ‘are 
dangerous. Public opinion is a delicate affair, 
and the result in Maine shows itis easily turned 
from what it was into what itis. It can’t stand 
a conspiracy—at least Greeley public opinion 
didn’t in Maine. It went under notwithstand- 
ing it was sustained by the personal advocacy 
of Greeley himself, and the powerful oratory 
of General Banks. 
nently successful; it accomplished its design; 


The conspiracy was emi- 


and now the question is not, ‘** Have we a Bour- 
bon among us?”—it being admitted that there 
is one in Massachusetts, in the neighborhood of 
Quincy—but have they a public opinion in 
Maine? Then [ remember that Gen. Banks 
went to Maine two or three yeare ago to urge 
the other side of the case, and some reminis- 
cences of the trip were published in the Demo- 
cratic papers which were not so flattering as 
their recent notices of him. Was he in a con- 
spiracy against public opinion then, or was his 
course excusable for the cause alleged by the 
Eastern Argus? 

My dear, delightful old friend Greeley is so 
full of good things I shall be entirely unable to 
keep pace with his utterances. At Lancaster 
he told the people that he had come to the con- 
clusion that parties ought not to live too long, 
because they become corrupt; and so he finds 
an excellent reason for trying to destroy the 
Republican party. This is very good; and 
hence we are to infer that the virgin purity ot 
the Democratic party, into whose arms he has 
tallen with a loving and tender embrace which 
is truly affecting, is due to its extreme youth. 
There is a proverb that the good die young, 
and I greatly fear that the Democratic party 
It doesn't look as though 
it would live to grow up —certainly it has 


may be a victim of it. 


grown very little for sixteen years, and Greeley 
is the first man that has suspected the reason: 
last.” 
That so sagacious a man as Greeley should 


“Too good to live "—** too sweet to 
hope to become President by allying himself to 
a party so manifestly pre-doomed to an carly 
demise is not less wonderful than the discovery 
of such an unparalleled degree of innocence in 
such an unexpected quarter. 
HORACE AS A FRIEND OF NEGROES. 

At Louisville Horace was surprised that the 
colored people were hostile, but kindly excused 
them on the score of ignorance. They are not 
capable of knowing their friends! Well, that 
has been the Democratic doctrine for years ; 
but it is hardly fair to ** H. G.” to insult them 
on that account, for it is only three months 
since he found out Ais friends. For forty years 
he has been groping in the same dense igno- 
rance, and but for the Baltimore 
would not now have known but what the Re- 


convention 


publican party abolished slavery, entranchised 
the colored men, passed the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments, suppressed the ku-klux, 
and endeavored to give equal rights to all. The 
news hasn't reached the freedmen yet that all 
this was the work of the Democracy; and one 
poor woman wanted to ** knife” him tor having 
been a secessionist, or slave-holder; she labor- 
ing under the delusion that secessionists and 
Democrats had been impiicated in efforts to 
continue her race in bondage. Then he pro- 
posed a compromise—the cunning old spider— 
and suggested that they just try him for four 
years and find out. ‘* Just walk into my par- 
lor,” but they don’t walk in worth a cent. 
SELBY. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

A very handsome rain, that of yesterday— 
very much like several previous ones this sea- 
son. 

Mrs. Stowe read from her works in this city 
on Thursday evening. The general verdict 
of the listeners was that her essay in this line is 
not a success. 

Rev. Dr. Blagden, seventy years old, and for 

forty years pastor of the Old South church, re- 
tires on Thursday next, with $5,000 a year dur- 
ing lite from the grateful society. 
The lawful money reserves of the national 
banks are reduced to close upon the legal imini- 
mum; speculators have consequently begun to 
lock up currency; and the rate of interest has 
advanced to usurious figures. 

We learn with pleasure that the Republican 
Ward and City Committee have decided to have 
a delegate convention this fall to nominate a 
Mayor and Aldermen. ‘That this will be in re- 
sponse to the popular wish there can be no doubt. 


It is said that ‘‘Warrington” and the Spring- 
field Republican have been sued for libel in inti- 
mating that “certain blackmaiiing operations” 
have been attempted by the Woodhull family 
upon some friends of Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. Stan- 
ton, and others, leading to a rupture between 
them. 

The Tremont Temple has now a perfect gem 
of an auditorium—at once a perfect music hall, 
and an unsurpassed lecture-room. It is as 
tasteful as successful for sight and sound. The 
Fraternity lectures begin here next Tuesday. 
Everybody should secure a ticket, as it is a rare 
course, at very low rates. 

It is a good thing for our contemporaries to 
borrow articles from the Commonwealth ; a 
better thing to print correctly what they bor- 
row; andthe best thing to give credit so that 
they may be known to be borrowed. (These 
suggestions are not applicable to those journals 
from which we occasionally steal. They are 
pardonably exceptionable. ) 

A well-attended and very successful meeting 
was held in the young women’s reading-room, 
No. 815 Washington street, Thursday evening, 
to arrange preliminaries for the organization of 
the female apprentices’ association. Miss Jen- 
nie Collins is working very energetically in this 
movement, and proposes to effect a permanent 
organization of the association at the mecting 
next Monday evening. 

Eben D. Jordan, Esq., returned from his two 
and a half months’ visit to Europe on Tuesday. 
Unlike many of his travelling countrymen, Mr. 
Jordan, a true republican, returns impressed 
more profoundly than ever with the possibilities 
of America for all conditions of men. The sto- 
lidity of the masses in Great Britain is in pain- 
ful contrast with the intelligence and activity 
manifested everywhere in this country. 

The Coliseum was occupied last Sunday af- 
ternoon by some fifteen or twenty thousand * ‘old 
countrymen” to listen to Father Burke, a Do- 
minican monk, on the characteristics of Ireland. 





The father is a very prepossessing figure in the 
habit of his order, and as eloquent as command- 
ing. The good order manifested by the vast 
assembly, and its quiet dispersal after the lec- 
ture, were very marked and highly creditable. 
It has been decided in the Superior criminal 
court of this county that it is illega! for a rail- 
road company to collect fares on Sunday. We 
are glad of this decision, for it applies to con- 
certs, lectures, etc., ete., as well, and will show 
an intelligent community how we are hampered 
and annoyed by a statute that should long since 
have become obsolete. Nothing but works of 
necessity or charity, which eannot be deferred 
to a week-day, are tolerable under that statute. 


Mr. B. W. Williams, of the American Lec- 
ture Bureau, keeps, for the enlightenment of 
callers, a photographic gallery of lecturing and 
other celebrities. He has favored us with dupli- 
cates of cabinet copies of Mrs. Foss, the talented | 





for Greeley, Miss Lilian Edgerton, the conser- | 
vative defender of woman’s present privileges, | 
and Susanna Evans, the Welsh temperance lec- 
urer, refined and ladylike, and very sweet i~ 


expression, while the others show their strohg 
mental power. 

In view of Greeley’s financial speech at 
Cincinnati the story that Charles A. Stevens of 
Ware relates, as an incident illustrating the man, 
is pat, and ought to go the rounds of the press. 
Mr. Greeley lectured in Ware last spring, and 
afterward was the guest of Mr. Stephens. Con- 
versation turned on public measures and men, 
when Mr. Greeley said that Grant was surround- 
ed by a set of incompetent and dishonest men. 
Mr. S. objected, instancing George S. Boutwell 
as a thoroughly honest man. ‘ But,” said Gree- 
ley, ‘*Boutwell made a great error in not selling 
gold when it was high, and buying up our bonds 
when they were low.” Mr Stevens objected that 
Mr. Boutwell had no legal authority to do so. 
“But,” said Greeley, ‘the ought to have done it 
and let Congress afterward confirm his action.” 
Can anything better show Greeley’s unfitness for 
the office of President, or his utter ignorance of 
practical financiering ? 

A very pleasant gathering was had at the el 
egant mansion of Mr. and Mrs. Levi Chubbuck, 
on Columbus avenue, on Wednesday evening 
last, on the occasion of the marriage of their el- 
dest son, Leopold Herman Chubbuck and Miss 
Ella Francis McNeal, daughter of Mr. Joseph 
D. McNeal. 
formed at eight oclock, in an impressive manner 
by Rev. W. B. Wright and Rev. Dr. Miner, and 
from half-past eight to ten o'clock the various 


The marriage ceremony was per- 


parties directly interested received the congrat- 
ulations of large numbers of relatives and other 
triends. - The house was elegantly dressed in 
flowers and smilax by Doogue, a sumptuous ban- 
quet was spread by Dooling, stores of choice 
presents were bestowed upon the happy pair 
by numerous well-wishers, and, in short, a most 
the 


delightful commemoration was) made of 


eventful occasion. It was also the silver-wed- 


ding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Chubbuck. 
Business Notes. 

The Boston Chorus will attack the oratorio of 

** Eli,” under Zerrahn’s direction, next Wednes- 

day evening. See notice. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. publish to-day 

Richard Frothingham’'s **Rise of the Republie 

of the United States,” and have nearly ready 

his “History of the Siege of Boston.” 

The Eagle Clothing Company is making a 

sensation among buyers by the excellence of jts 

goods and the reasonableness of its prices. Cor- 

ner of Washington and Essex streets. 

H. Frank Rice, at the corner 

and West streets, has some very dainty styles 


of Washington 


ot paper, envelopes and cards, for wedding and 
other occasions. ILis assortment is wholly 
choice. : 
Charles Copeland's Coltsfoot-Rock candy is 
one of the best articles extant for colds and 
pulmonary complaints. It is even better than 
the imported, and has alarge sale. It is worthy 
of attention and tavor by all sufferers. ; 

Messrs. Kempton, Stephenson & Co. make 
their first fall announcement to-day, and it will 
that 


strongly persuasive to the buyer. 


be seen it is complete, attractive, and 
Ladies will 
here always find choice seasonable goods. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, at their famous 
Temple place store, are displaying a large line 
of housekeeping goods, suitable alike for hotek 
proprietors and private householders. They 
are very handsome, very durable, and very 
cheap. 

The veteran pharmacists, Joseph T. Brown & 
Co., have opened an elegant new store in a de- 
sirable location in the Roxbury district, corner 
medicines, ete., will be on sale. They are a 
public benefit. 

We observe that in the political processions 
Shaler’s parade-torch has a conspicuous place. 
Its column of flame is a great feature. Messrs. 
C. & G. Hollis, IL Custom-house street, are as 
busy as they can be in answering orders tor 
these torches. 

The Gymnasium of the Young Men’s Chosis- 
tian Union, 500 Washington street, advertised 
in another column, is well ventilated, centrally 
located, fitted with excellent apparatus and it: 
fered to the young men of the city and vicinity 
at a very low rate. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co., publish to-day four 
superior works of diverse character: Lonefel- 
low’s ‘** Christus,” Walter Smith's 
Copies, Miss Jeanie 'T. 


Drawing- 
Gould's ** Marjorie’s 
(Qluest ” (pronounced one of the best novels ot 
its class ever issued), and volumes eleven anid 
twelve of Thackeray’s Miscellanies. They af- 
ford a fine diversity in literature. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker suggest 
this week thin woollen overcoats for fall wear, at 
very low prices, and announce their superior 
arrangements for furnishing tall and) winter 
clothing, generally, of qualities and on terms 
that seem to be without competition. Their 
ability to sustain their favorable offer is not 
questioned by any one who has dealt with them, 

More than eight thousand pupils have availed 
themselves of the advantages offered by the New 
England Conservatory of Music during the tive 
The fact that 
its charges for tuition are lower than at any other 


and a half years of its existence. 


music-school while its course of instruction is of 
the highest order, has constituted the largest 
and most successful institution of its Kind in the 
world. 

The promises made to the public by Messrs. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. on the opening of their 
Carpet department have been more than fulfilled, 
as indeed has been every obligation entered into 
with their customers made by that firm. In this 
department of that splendid house no detail is 
neglected that is necded to make the stock eona 
plete, and no effort is unmade that is necessary 
to mect the multitudinous tastes of their myriad 
friends and customers. The best patterns of the 
home and foreign markets are to be found in 
their appropriate places, and the price-list is 
arranged with a view to the demand and a prop- 
er regard for all concerned. An entirely new 
and elegant stock is now being opened, both for 
wholesale and retail, of which particulars are 
given in an advertisement. The advantageous 
terms offered to all are such as can seldom be 
secured. 

Messrs. Churchill, Watson, & Co., it will be 
observed, will open to-day a large and elegant 
assortment of French, German, and American 
cloaks and cloakings; also invoices of Broche, 
Square and Long striped imitation of Camel's 
Hair Shawls, and the Real Camel's Hair. These 
goods are the very best procurable and pre- 
will not fail 
the 


inducements which ladies 
The 


novelties in dress goods fabrics, such as Drap 


sent 


to heed. same house presents all 


de Dame, de France and d'Ete, and Prunelle, 
Velours, Armure, and others in endless profu- 
sion. Anything more lustrous and beautiful 
than these varieties it would be impossible to 





conceive; the tints are delicate, novel and desir 

able, and the goods, whether poplins, merinos, 
cashmeres, or empress cloths, supply a choice 
which the most fastidious will find satisfactory. 
Messrs. Churchill & Watson are sole importers 
of the Melrose Abbey Alpacas, Mohairs and Bril- 
liantines, a line of goods which are deservedly 
popular. The entire stock, large, comprehen- 
sive and fresh as it is, is of the choicest charac 
ter, and not merely mantains but advances the 
reputation of the firm for good judgment, enter- 
prise and energy in their specialty. 


Dramatic Notes. 
THE “‘GLOBE.” 
double bill of “The Bells” and 
“Creatures of Impulse” has been running, as 


The novel 


might have been expected, to large audiences. 
Mr. Sheridan has greatly improved upon his 
earlier efforts in ‘Mathias Kant,” investing it 
with a depth and earnestness that is more im- 


| reader, Kate Stanton, the sole woman speaker |pressive. Mr. Raymond and Miss Orton have 


the larger share of the humorous business in 
the afterpiece, and of course make the most of 
the opportunities that are offered. The last 
performances of the psychological drama and 


of Warren and Dudley streets, where the best of 
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the fairy sketch are announced for this after- 
noon and evening. 

The new Lydia Thompson troupe, which has 
just closed a highly successful engagement at 
Wallack’s, will open on Monday in the dash- 
ing burlesque, ‘“Ixion.” The troupe includes 
Misses Lydia Thompson, Weathersby, Dubois, 
Zerbina, Sheridan, Coghlan, Earl, Asher, Les- 
lie, Messrs. Beckett, Edouin, Bryer, Imrie, and 
others, 

During the occupation of the theater by the 
Thompson troupe the regular company will 
play in North Bridgewater, Taunton, Newport, 
and other places, part of the time with Miss 
Leclereg. 

‘ THE ‘ST. JAMES.” 

Charles Gayler’s new ‘drama, founded upon 
Washington Irving’s legend of ‘+ Sleepy Hol- 
low,” entitled “* Brom Bones, or the Headless 
Horseman,” has been the attraction at this 
The play is unfortu- 
nate in its title, suggesting to the large number 
not familiar with its derivation a blood-and- 


house during the wéék. 


thunder atmosphere which does not pertain to 
the piece itself. It is a free adaptation of the 
Jegend that is familiar to Irving’s readers, com- 
prising, of course, a great deal of new filling 
that is quite irrelevant to the spirit of the origi- 
nal sketch. For purposes of dramatic effect it 
surpasses ‘* Rip Van Winkle,” but it is lacking 
in tuat genuine, quaint humor which the drama- 
tist has happily retained in Mr. Jefferson’s famil- 
lur version. Itis evidently written to cater to 
the suppositious popular taste for dramas of the 
*““Rip Van Winkle” type. Maggie Mitchell’s 
success in ** Fanchon ” was followed by an epi- 
demic of similar plays produced with the mis- 
taken idea that the piece, not the actress, had 
made the success. Imitators in the same line 
of acting also followed, paste competing with 
the jewel, and suffering by comparison, wher- 
ever competent discernment prevailed. But as 
the experience of ** one-part” artists, such as 
Miss Mitchell, Mr. Jetferson and Mr. Sothern, 
has proved that even they are not potent to the 
same degree with their audiences in other than 
their original distinctive specialties, it seems 
futile for dramatists to write and actors to play 
picces that have for their object the alluring of 
the public by the retlected light of the genius of 
some star of magnitude. 

In itself ‘Brom 
drama. [ts title-role is naturally and quietly 
Mr. E. A. 
truly adinirable, and who, in everything but his 


Bones” is an interesting 


acted by Locke, whose dialect is 
eostume, which is too brilliant in effect for the 
part, whatever the quality, displays good taste. 
Miss Lillie Wilkinson pleases by her earnest- 
mess and animation, and Mr. Ashton gives some 
good character acting as the ‘‘pedagogue.” The 
Jast perturmances of the drama will be given 
to-day. 

On Monday next, the new Irish drama ‘‘Shin 
G. Riggs in the 


Fane,” will present Mr. T. 


leading part. 


Music Notes. 

THE PATTI-MARIO CONCERTS. 
Our musical season will receive a timely 
and especially brilliant inauguration in the two 
grand concerts to be given to-night and on 
Monday next, under the management of Mr. 
Strakosch. Mlle. Patti introduction 


to our public. As a concert-singer she is prob- 


needs no 


ably without a rival, and her recent seasons in 
Europe and South America have been uninter- 
ruptedly successtul. Mario is known as widely 
by reputation, although, personally, the great 
tenor is a stranger to the present generation of 
concert-goers. Ina recent issue the American 
Register of Paris gives a sketch of the artist, 
‘trom which we extract the following lines, which 
convey an idea of his present vocal abilities and 
of his motives for revisiting America :— 

We are gratified at being able to inform our 
readers that the king of tenors, the inimitable 
Mario, has determined, betore his tinal retire- 
ment trom the stage, to pay a short professional 
visit to the United States. Signor Mario has 
maintaimed, tor the last thirty years, an undis- 
puted supremacy over all his competitors in the 
operatic world, and certainly is the most ex- 
traordinary artist that this century has pro- 
duced. We have too high an opinion of the 
wmiusical judgment of our compatriots at the 
other side of the Atlantic to believe for a mo- 
ment that the deficiency of a few notes, which 
it cannot be denicd are now wanting in his voice, 
will prevent the most intelligent musical com- 
anunity in the world trom appreciating this great 
artist as he deserves. it may seem strange that 
a popular tenor like Mario, who has earned 
millions, should still continue on the stage, but 
athe gencrous reception he received on the occa- 
sion of his last visit to the United States, and 
lus admiration tor the only country in which 
liberty, tor which he had sacriticed everything, 
reigns supreme, and where he has left: many 
wari triends, have decided him to make another 
tour there. Aithough the public, generally 
speaking, neither Concerns nor interests itselt 
in the private athurs of artists, it may not be 
out of place to state that Signor Mario has sac- 
rificed his entire fortune in patriotic enterprises. 
‘Taough of aristocratic birth and titled (his real 
name being the Comte de Candia), and though 
he reckons dukes, princes and cardinals amongst 
his nearest relatives, he is a friend of popular 
diberties and a sincere republican. tle has 
evntributed largely to the deliverance of his 
country trom the Austrian yoke, as well as to 
athe unity of his beloved Italy. 

Mile. Teresa Carreno is among the prominent 
the troupe. She will be remem- 
phenomenon child-pianist of our 
Since that time 


Attractions of 
bered as the 


eoncert-stige tne years ago. 


she’ has won many laurels in Europe, playing 
with Madame Alboni, and other distinguished 
artists. She wears several decorations, trophies 


of her performances in the European concerts. 
Miss 
contralto to the vocal strength 
of of its 


young 


Annie Cary lends her superbly-finished 
of the troupe, 


one most popular 


members. the 
electrified New York, and the audiences which 
will tind 


and is, course, 


Sauret, violinist, has 


so warmly endorsed Sarasate here 


much to admire in this brilliant player. Geor- 
gio Ronconi, the versatile basso, Signor Marzo, 
and a full orchestra under Behrens, make up 
of the combination. The tickets 
at exceptionally low: rates, 


the balance 
have been placed 


eonsidering the great expense and the prices 


which prevailed during the Nilsson season. It 
would seem that Music Hall would be tested to 
its fullest capacity at these two concerts. An 


extra matinee will be given on Wednesday at- 
ternoon. ‘Tickets will be placed at two dollars 
tor this concert. 

THR THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA. 
Mr. Thomas’s orchestra will, in a few days, 
close its regular season of summer-night con- 
certs in New York, and after a very brief tn- 
dertm will start on its regular fall and winter 
tour. The orchestra, as now organized, consists 
of sixteen violins, tive violas, four violencellos, 
four double basses, one harp, one piccolo, two 
flutes, two oboes, one corno-anglais, two clario- 
hettes, 


trombones, one 


two bassoons, four French horns, two 
trumpets, three 


tuba, kettle- 
drums, side-dram, bass-drum, ete. The follow- 
ing soloists have recently been engaged in 

Mr. S. 
E. Jacobson, violinist and concertmeister of the 
Philharmonic concerts of Bremen; Mr. H. 
W ingardt, violoncellist; and Mr. A. Lopkwood, 
Mr. B. Listemann, and 


Europe expressly for these concerts: 


harpist, from London. 
tive other distinguished soloists, are also in- 
eluded in the troupe. Mr. Thomas considers 
this organization the finest orchestra be has ever 
eollected. His summer season has been bril- 
Mant and successtul beyond all its predecessors. 
As previously Mr. George L. 
American tenor, has been engaged to ac- 
In a critique 


noted, Osgood, 


ic 
eanipany the Thomas orchestra. 
on Mr. Osgood’s debut in Vienna the Aunst- 
Dlactter SAYS: 

His knowledge and ability are really remark- 
able. He knows well how to deliver, to char- 
acterize, to individualize, and, what is the main 
thing, how to reach the heart. The formation 
ef the voice, his mode of taking the note, is 
correct, and he is master of the technical means 
whieh enable him to overcome the difficulties of 
florid music, even the Coloraturea of Bach and 
Schumann. There are tew singers who, like 
Osgood, in their youth combine a thorough 
school with the most fortunate natural endow- 
ments. ° 

ME. A. P. PECK’S GRASD CONCERTS. 

Mr. Peck whose experience and enterprise as 

~ concert manager for many seasons past has 


| 








secured for him an enviable reputation as a 
generous caterer to our musical public, has ar- 
ranged to give a special series of concerts next 
month with the strongest combination he has 
ever offered. It includes Mrs. Moulton, who 
won such golden opinions last season, Miss Ad- 
elaide Phillips, Miss Anna Mehlig, Mr. M. W. 
Whitney, Mr. F. C. Packard, who will make 
his first appearance since his return from Europe, 
the new Beethoven Quintette Club, who will also 
appear for the first time, and others. The 
Quintette includes Mr. C. N. Allen, Mr. Wulf 
Fries, Mr. Charles Koppitz, Mr. Mullaly, and 
Mr. Heindl. The concerts will take place Octo- 
25, 26, 27 and 28. That of the 27th will bea 
grand sacred concert, and the only one that can 
be given on a Sunday evening in Music Hall 
this season. Tickets will be pjaced at one dol- 
lar only. 


be 


IN GENERAL. 
The high appreciation in which Signor Mario 
is held by his countrymen is attested by the or- 
der of a life-size statue of him by the King of It- 
aly from the famous sculptor, Signor Monti, of 
Milan. Itis to be placed in one of the principal 
thoroughfares of Rome, and will shortly be in- 
augurated. 
Mr. D. de Vivo, formerly wanager of Parepa- 
Rosa and Wachtel opera troupes, and now con- 
nected with the Strakosch concerts, will after- 
wards take the management of Aimee Opera 
Bouffe and Tamberlik Havana opera troupe, 
which will visit us time next winter 
Tamberlik, the celebrated tenor, is en route fo 
Havana, where he will open his opera season on 


some 


ue 15th prox. His company comprises the fo!- 
lowing-named eminent artists: Soprani, Mme. 
Blume, Mme. Bulli, Paoli and Mlle. Baillau; 
contralti, Mme. Natali ‘Testa and Signora Brac- 
ciolini; tenori, Enrico ‘Tamberlik, Ruggicri, 
Ronconi and ‘Testa; baritoni, Mari, Perego and 
Bartolini; bassi, Galli, Ricciardi, ete. Signor 
Tamberlik with his company will arrive in the 
United States on or about the 15th of February. 
About-Town Notes. 

FALL MILLINERY AT JORDAN, MARSH AND CO.’S. 

The private opening of the millinery depart- 
ment of Jordan, Marsh & Co. took place on 
Wednesday last, and the general opening on the 
three following days of this week. Their as- 
sortment of full-dress and round hats was very 
choice, and that of flowers, feathers, ribbons 
and laces, elegant. ‘The bonnet which attracted 
universal attention was made of lavender vel- 
vet, trimmed with ribbon and feathers of the 
same color, and a very elegant thread lace. A 
felt, scaraba color, trimmed with feather, wing 
and ribbon of the same shade, and velvet of a 
darker shade, and one composed of uncut vel- 
vet of two colors, cuir and café au lait, trimmed 


two colors, elicited much admiration. A rich 
purple velvet, trimmed with two shades of pur- 
ple ribbon, each lighter than the bonnet, and a 
long purple velvet feather, and a blue velvet 
opera hat, with trimmings of white thread lace, 
and a feather of pink and blue, came in for 
their share of praise. Of the hats, a drab vel- 
vet, trimmed with drab and blue velvet, feather 
of blue, and drab grosgrain ribbon, and one 
composed of a light shade of green silk and 
dark green velvet trimmed with long dark green 
feather, and small feather and a light 
shade, were both much admired. A stofte felt, 
with trimmings of stone and brown, and brown 
feather, and a drab felt, with brown and drab 
ribbons, feathers of both colors, and bound with 
brown velvet, were extremely neat and pretty. 
There were feathers in great variety of colors 
—Nile green, salmon pink, dark green, bronze, 
rose pink, sage and olive greens, long willow 
and marabout; peacock pompons and bands; 
and also wings and quill feathers, and a fine as- 
surtment of French flowers. On the whole, 
their rooms presented a very attractive appear- 
ance, the greatest trouble being that all their 
hats were so tasteful that it would be really hard 
to decide as to which was the handsomest. 





DISCIPLES.—‘‘MAN AND SUN- 
pay.” 

On Sunday last the Rev. James Freeman 
Cturke, D. D., preached from the text: ‘The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath; forthe Son of Man is lord also of the 
Sabbath.” ‘The Sabbath, he said, was a benefi- 
@ent institution, divinely ordained for man’s 
good; but not for his subjection. All might 
bless the day of rest from the whirl of politics, 
from the rage of money-getting. 
worked laborer, for the weary animal, the Sab- 


CHURCH OF THE 


For the over- 


bath was inestimable boon; but when it 


came to be regarded as an end instead of a 


an 


means, its usefulness was impaired and injured. 
They 

The 
means, however, which began as a servant of- 


Thus it was with all salutary institutions. 
were valuable as an end, not as a means. 


ten became, in the end, the master, and even the 
tyrant, the end becoming almost or entirely lost 
sight of. ‘Then refurmers were needed to arise 
and say, ‘What is the use of all this machi- 
nery? For what object was it made?” 

The Roman Catholic church, which had be- 
gun as a beautiful servant and comforter, be- 
eame finally a master and a tyrant. Then Luther 
arose, saying that the church was for man, not 
man tor the church. The rock on which she 
had been founded was Peter the feeder of the 
sheep, Peter the human; not Peter a master, or 
successive Peters as popes. The Scriptures were 
another institution whose usefulness had been 
impaired by this tendency to forget the end in 
the means, by asserting too positive claims for 
their unerring and infallible inspiration. The 
geology of Genesis, old poems which had been 
handed down trom remote antiquity, were in- 
sisted upon as portions of the divine truth. 
Joshua caused the sun to stand still. Men of 
science must believe this. Galileo must swear 
upon his knees that the sun went roand the 
earth because the Bible had said that God fixed 
the earth that it should not be moved. 

Doubtless the scriptures were sacred. They 
could not, otherwise, have been held sacred 
through so many ages. Other nations, too, had 
theirscriptures. The Vedas of Hindoostan were 
bibles. The old Zend books were sacred to the 
Persians. ‘The Arabs had their Koran. All of 
these books contained something that was holy, 
whispered by Providence to the ear of their 
How was it that we had clung so long 
to this old Semitic book (the Bible)? It was 
because it was the most sacred of all. The Bi- 
ble had been the means of the deepest consola- 
tion and highest inspiration to man. But out 
of this, too, was a system of dogmatism raised 
which declared the book to be, what it had never 
declared itself to be, the infallible, literal word 
ot God. Then arose the Quakers, declaring 
that the divine light in the soul had even great- 
Then came 


writers. 


er authority than the scriptures. 
enlightened scientific criticism from Germany, 
and in America the voice of common-sense 
through Channing and Theodore Parker. 

The Sabbath had been made for the 
comfort and highest good of man; but not to 
become his master or his tyrant. The spirit of 
Pharisaism, forgetful of its end, objected to the 
harmless walking of Christ and his disciples in 
the fields, to the healing of the sick, to the 
opening of public libraries on the Sabbath day, 
etc. How was it that Christ spoke of himself 
as the ‘Son of Man,” in reference to his having 
“power also over the Sabbath"? As the Son 
of God he was the representative of the attri- 
butes of Deity. As the son of man, the rep- 
resentative of the wants of man. In this char- 
acter be spoke conegrnjng the Sabbath. Those 
words went deep. They could be applied to all 
external institutions. These were only to be 
regarded when salutary for man. They could 
be discarded when it was for iis good to do so. 
The Christian Sabbath would probably, as q be- 
neficent institution, be in time adopted by all 
Still, man was not to 


rest, 


the nations of the earth. 
be arbitrarily subjected to any institution cre- 
ated for his benefit and use. These institutions 
were temporary. 

There were, however, caings unchanging, 





eternal. Truth and justice, love and punty, 


with grosgrain ribbon and feathers to match the | 








were eternal as the fixed star which looked 
peacefully down upon the rapid revolutions of 
the earth. Even those stars, it had been proved, 
had, after all, a motion of their own; but the 
things sacred were immutable and everlasting. 





_ BUSINESS NOTICES. —__ 


Visit the EAGLE for FINE CLOTHING. 





The pure HAIR MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS, 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything better. 





They have but ONE PRICE at the EAGLE. 





ABORN’S NEW STYLES OF GENTLEMEN’S HATS 
are novelties—handsome, genteel, durable. They 
are designed for old and young, and both a gay and 
a& severe taste can be gratified at ABOKN’S OLD 
STAND, 9% Washington street. 3t septzs. 





Directly opposite Boylston street is the EAGLE 
CLOTHING Co., corner Washington and Essex. 





The best article in use—the HALFORD LEICESTER- 
SHIRE TABLE Sauce. Every family into which it has 
been introduced is its reference. The parties who 
purchase once become constant customers. You had 
better go without any one article for the table than the 
Halford. 

EAGLE CASSIMERE SUITS please everybody. UNI- 
VERSITY COATS are perfect gems. Washington corner 
Essex. 








REASONABLE.—That the connoisseur should prefer 
payiug 10,15 or 20 cents for an excellent Cigar to 
smoking an inferior article gratis. All of our differ- 
ent brands of imported Cigars are unsurpassed in 
quality and cannot be matched at the prices. JAMES 
DINGLEY & Co., 99 Washingion st. ltsept2s 





Loss OF APPETITE, Heartburn, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Dizziness, Sleeplessness, Mental and Physical 
Debility, and Melancholy, are caused by disarrange- 
ment of the digestive organs. To thoroughly master 
these symptoms, WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
is the only prompt, efficient and safe remedy. H. G. 
White, Proprietor, 107 Washington street, Boston. 
Price $1 per bottle. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
ington street, Boston.—All deposits made in this In- 
stitution on or before October 1, 1872, will commence 
drawing interest from that date at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum. They will also be entitled to their 
proportional part of the extra dividend to be declared 
in April next. 





HoOMEWARD.— 
Thousands for weeks who’ve been away, 
’Midst pleasant country scenes to stray, 
Now that the summer time is 0’er, 
Have “homeward” turned their feet once more ; 
The weather now becomes more cool, 
The boys and girls return to school. 
Where sweet employment they find 
In studies to improve the mind; 
The Boys will soon need warmer “Clothes,” 
Which they can buy at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Coat, pants, vest, hat and shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. — Miss H. 


M. KNOWLTON’S Class in Drawing from Objects and 
from Life, will open on FRIDAY, Novy, Ist., at 32 
SUMMER ST., Room I4. 








Reference.— Mr. W. M. Hunt. 6t-septzs. 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC—Es- 


tablished by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, at 

Tremont Temple, Boston. Only artists of high grade 

as teachers. THOMAS RYAN, Director. 
septlt 6m 


SITUATIONS PROCURED—For Music 
Teachers, Organists, Choir Singers and Solo Artists, 
vocal and instrumental, by THE NEw ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY BUREAU. TERMS MODERATE. NO 
CHARGE TO PUPIPLS OF THE CONSERVATORY. Ad- 
dress E. TOURJEE, Boston Music Hall. sep2l 








MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
BosTron.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m augt 





THE BOSTON CHORUS will resume their 
rehearsal under Carl Zerrahn, in Bumstead Hall, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, October 9, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 
Tho ORATORIO of ELI will be taken up. 

These rehearsals are OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. All 
interested in the practice of Oratorio music are cor, 
dially invited to attend. 

Tickets for the series of ten rehearsals, ONE DOL- 
LAR, now ready and for sale by A. P. Peck, Music 
Hall office. 2tsept2s 


DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue, first street north of Dover street), 
for sale. It is very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, and promises well for a per- 
manent investment. It is now in tip-top order from 
attic to basement, and no repairs will be needed for 
years. Has twelve rooms, beside wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way fitted for immediate 
occupation, Can be seen, and further particulars 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
monwealth office, 25 Bromfield street. june22 








THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT.— 
The Republican voters of the Third Congressional 
District, comprising Warus 7, 8, 10, LI, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 
16, of the City of Boston, are requested to send Dele- 
gates to the convention to be holden at the Old Frank- 
lin Schoolhouse, on Washington street, near Dover 
street, on MONDAY, Sept. 30, at 4 1-2 o’clock P. M., 
for the purpose of nominating a candidate to repre- 
sent the District in the next Congress; and, also to 
nominate a candidate for District Presidential Elec- 
tor. The basis of representation will be the same as 
to the State Convention. 

JOHN A. NOWELL, ) Re 
MORRIS C. FITCH. District 
CHARLES WHITTIER, { Committee. 
8S. B. STEBBINS, 

Boston, Sept. 18, 1872. 


__ LECTURES. ou 


BERKELEY LECTURES. 
SECOND COURSE opens WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
October 2, with readings by 


MRS. H. B. STOWE 


from “Unele Tom’s Cabin” and “Old Town Stories.” 
To be followed by PHILLIPS, MURRAY, DE CORDOVA, 
FIELDS, WRIGHT, HALE, MRS. LEONOWENS, ALLEN, 
CLARKE, NILES, HILLARD, MRS. Foss, and one of 
the most distinguished lecturers known to the public 
whose name will shortly be announced. 


Season tickets for the fourteen Lectures, 
$1, $2 and $3, with reserved seats. Full particulars 
and tickets can be obtained at Noyes, Holmes & Co., 
117 Washington street, d sep2l 


2t-sept2l. 














SOUTH END LECTURES. 
THIRD SEASON 

Will begin MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 7, at 71-2 
o'clock, at the Church of the Disciples, Brookline 
street, corner Warren avenue, and be continued each 
Mouday Evening until January 13. 

Tickets will be ready for sale by A. Williams & Co., 
corner Washington and School streets, on and after 
Wednesday, Sept. 11, at $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00, accord- 
ing to seats. 

The following Lecturers have been engaged :— 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, W. H. H. MURRAY, 

R. J. DE Corbova, HANNAH C. RICHMOND 

JAMES T. FIELDS, E. H. CHAPIN, 

GEORGE WM. CURTIS, (To be filled.) 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS, ROBERT COLLYER, 

E. E. HALE, (To be tilled,) 

W. B. WRIGHT, CARL SCHURZ, 

Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, ANNA E. DICKINSON, 
septlt 3t 


PARKER FRATERNITY LECTURES. 
IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF TICK- 


LTS. 








The 15th Annual Course will be given this year at 
Tremont Temple. The opening lecture will be de- 
livered TUESDAY EVENING, October 1, at 7 1-2 
o'clock, by 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIs. 

Subject—“Grant or Greeley ?” 

To be followed on successive Tuesday evenings (ex- 
cepting Novy. 5), as follows :— 

Oct. 8, James T, FiELDS—Subject, ‘Masters of the 
Situation.” 

Oct. 15. THEODORE TILTON, (an address in favor 
of the election of Horace Greeley). 

Oct. W. Rkv. EB. H. CHAPIN. 

Oct. 29. PROF. J. W. CHURCHILL—Select Readings. 

Nov. 2. ANNA E. DICKINSOS, 

Nov. 19. Rev. JoHN WeIss—Subjec., “Theodore 
Parker.” 

Nov. 26. T. W. HIGGINSON—Subject, “What I know 
about Leadon.” 

Dec. 3. WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Dec. 10. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 

Organ Concert each evening for one half hour pre- 
vious to lecture by T. P. Ryder. 

Tickets for the whole course, with reserved seats, 
at $2.50 and $2.00 each, according to location, and un- 
reserved seats at $1.25 each, for sale at Ditson & Co.'s 









Music Store, 277 Washington street. sep2l 
YMNAS|UM $1. 
y SR AMMO UMEEGymnasium, extre,96, 


Open 5 A. M. fo 9.30 P.M. 
PLEASANT ROOMS—EXCELLENT APPARATUS—CEN- 
TRAL LoOCATION—GOOD VENTILATION — TUB AND 
SPONGE BaTus. 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION, 
300 Washington Street. 
H. H. SPRAGUE, Sec. W.H. BALDWIN, Pres. 





peptss at 


To Housekeepers, Hotel-ke pers, 
Keepers of Boarding-houses, &c. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS OF 


Pillow-Cases, 
Sheets, Pillow- 
Shams and 
Sheet-Shams, 


Made from VERY BEST QUALITY Materials in a 
workmanlike manner, at 


VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Orders for the above goods will receive our best at- 
tention. Any DESIRED STYLE MADE TO ORDER. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Also invite attention of Housekeepers to their fine 
assortment 
Linen Table Napkins, Doylies, Tray Oloths, 
Table Damasks, English Toilet Quilts, 
Scotch Diapers, Marseilles Quilts, 
Crash Towellings, Domestic Quilts, 
Damask Towels, Lace Tidies, 
Towels for Glass, Crochet Tidies, 
Turkish Towels, Ool’d Table Covers, 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 


STYLES and PRICES guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


sep2s It 


Fall ) and Winter eS 
CLOTHING. 





large and choice stock of fine goods for Gentlemen’s 
wear, which we have prepared for the Fall and Win- 
ter business. 

As we combine the business of importing and sell- 
ing at wholseale of fine foreign wovllens, with the 
manufacture and retailing of clothing, we are enabled 
to secure all the advantages to be gained by buying 
in large quantities directly from the manufacturers. 

In making our contracts for materials to be used in 
both our custom and ready-made clothing depart- 
ments, we exercice the greatest possible degree of 
care, to order only such goods as will be likely to be 
durable, both in fabric and color, and otherwise sat- 
isfuctory to the purchaser, and to this end we have 
given orders for this season only to the very best 
manufacturers of woollen goods in America, Eng- 
land, Scotland, France and Germany. 

Notwithstanding the rise in price of wool and man- 
ufactured goods, we have made such favorable con- 
tracts that the increased cost to us is not great 
this season, and we have decided to make no advance 
in our prices over those of last year, for the same 
qualities of goods—in the hope that increased sales 
will compensate for the small reduction in the per- 
centage of profit. 

In our Retail Clothing Department we are 
receiving each day from our own workshops, 
Winter Overcoats of finest foreign Elysian and 

Chinchillas, foreign and American Beavers, &c., at 

$20 to $40 

Thin Woollen Overcoats, for fall wear, from 
$15 to 25 
Business Coats, of various materials, from good, 
all wool American Cassimere, at $'2, to the finest 
imported Diagonal Coatings, made up by best cus- 

COME MAMAS, BG, apicn ccs covcvnssctesvendesaceacuva’ $33 

Pantaloons 





These goods are all made in our own Worhshops, 
by the best hands to be obtained, and every article 
is guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser. 

In our Custom Department may be found near- 
ly every desirable style of fine woollen goods pro- 
duced by foreign manufacturers, in 


Overcoatings, 
Worsted Coatings, 
German Diagonals, 
Fancy Cassimeres, 
Vestings, &c., 


from which garments will be made to order in the 
best possible style and manner, and be ready for de- 
livery when promised. 

In this department we would call particular atten- 
tion to alot of Coatings and Cassimeres, of the well- 
known make of J.W.JANSEN in MONTJOIE, near 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE—of which we have bought a large 
quantity, and which we will make up to order at 
Fifty Dollars per suit. 

(Coat $30, Pantaloons $13, Vest $7.) 

These are very fine goods, of this season’s make, 
and having been bought at a very favorable price, 
are offered to our customers at the price of American 
goods, 

Our Furnishing Goods Department is stocked 
witha full supply of Underclothing, Shirts, Gloves, 
Neckwear, Hosiery, &¢. Our prices in all depart- 
ments are fixed, and marked on each article. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


septs 





KEMPTON, 
STEPHENSON 
-& CO, 


HAVE JUST OPENED 


20 CASES OF THE CELEBRATED 


TAPPISSIER BLACK SILKS, 


Which they are selling now 


AT $2.25 PER YARD, 
Former price $3.50. 


One of the choicest, most durable and most desira- 
able brands of Gros Grain Silk known to the trade, 
and particularly remarkable for the brilliancy of its 
black. : 


—ALSO— 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


COLORED SILKS! 


—ALSO— 
JUST RECEIVED, 


ALARGE AND ELEGANT VARIETY OF 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS, 


In all the new and natty colors, 








OUR NEW DEPARTMENT OF 


HOSIERY & LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


Is complete in every detail, and at all times worthy 
the careful attention of seekers for best goods. 





Special attention is called to our 
FOR ton the thing for the Breakfast 
som. 
FOR MISSES—Just the thing for the School 
Room. 
An entirely new thing which has proved the popular 
thing! So popular are they that they are selling at 


the rate of a hundred a day. They are exclusively 
ours, and are regarded as 


THE BOSTON WAIST. 


PRICES $2.25 AND $2.50. 


KEMPTON, STEPHENSON & CO., 


2334 WASHINGTON STREET. 234 
sep2s It 


THI 





FOR FALL WEAR, 
$15.00 to $25.00, 

AT BETAIL. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
200 Washington Street. 





seprs 


We invite the attention of purchasers to the very 


THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBE 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT 


—OF— 


Dress Goods Fabrics, 
{Embracing many Novelties. 


DRAP DE DAME, 
DRAP DE FRANCE, 
DRAP D’ETE, 
PRENELLA, 
EPINGLINE, 


VELOURS, 
CROISE, 


ARMURE, 
DIAGONALS, 
SATINES. 
POMPADOUR, 
BROCADES, 


GERMANIA STRIPES, 
SILK AND WOOL POPLINS, 


Merinos, 
Cashmeres and 


Empress Cloths. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO,, 


269 Washington Street, 


1, 3. 5, 7 Winter Street. 
It 





septs 


FALL OPENING 


Carpet Department! 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Are now receiving from 


English and French Manufacturers, 


EXTENSIVE INVOICES OF 


CARPETS 


In entirely new and unique designs, selected by our 
resident buyers abroad, tor the trade of Boston and 


vicinity, embracing the latest novelties in 


FRENCH MOQUETS, 
ROYAL AXMINSTERS AND WILTONS, 
ENGLISH FIVE-FRAME BRUSSELS, 


In DRAWING and RECEPTION-ROOM PATTERNS 
and DESIGNS, and also for PARLORS, HALLS and 
STAIRS, in Setts, with Borders to match, in varieties 


hitherto unknown in this market. 


VELVET AND BRUSSELS 


TAPESTRIES, 


In single and double widths, Moquet finish, patterns 
confined to us by special contracts with manufac- 


turers. 


Full Lines of Two and Three-Ply 
KxKidderminster, 
Berlin, 
Venetian, 
Palatines, 
Imperial Damask, 


For Dining-Rooms, Halls and Stairs, with Borders 


to match. 


OIL CLOTHS, 


From One to Eight Yards Wide. 


FELTS AND DRUGGETS, 


In Piece Goods and Patterns. 


COCOA AND STRAW MATTINGS, 


Rugs, Mats, Ottomans, Etc. 


IN EVERY DETAIL OF OUR 


CARPET DEPARTMENT 


We anticipate the wants of the entire trade, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


And place the goods within the reach of 
CLOSE BUYERS 


On such advantageous terms as are rarely secured. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 


sept2s It 





CHURCHILL, 


WATSON 
& CO., 


SOLE IMPORTERS 


—vUF THE— 


“Melrose Abbey” 
ALPACAS, 


NEW. DEPARTMENT. 


CHURCHILL, 


WATSON, 
& CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED 


A Large and Elegant Assortment 


—OF— 
FRENOH, 
GERMAN, and 


AMERICAN 
CLOAKS AND CLOAKINGS, 
SHAWLS, 


BROCHE SQUARE AND LONG STRI- 
PED, IMITATION CAMEL'S HAIR. 


And a small invoice of 


REAL CAMEL’S HAIR. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO,, 


269 Washington Street, 
1, 3, 5, '7 Winter Street. 


BOSTON. 
sept?s ‘an a , ; lt 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
|. LONGFELLOW'S GREAT TRILOGY, 
CHRISTUS: A MYSTERY. 
COMPRISING 
THE DIVINE TRAGEDY, 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND, 
THE NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES, 





With Prelude, Connecting Interludes and Finale. By 

H. W. LONGFELLOW. 3 vols. l6mo. $4.50. 

Each of the three parts of this work is complete in 
itself, but the large design of the author is seen only 
by taking them together as they are now presented in 
“CHRISTUS.” 


II. WALTER SMITHS” 
DRAWING COPIES. 


The Drawing-Book of Standard Reproductions and 
Original Designs for Public Schools, Drawing Classes, 
and Schools of Art in America. Edited and Designed 
by WALTER SMITH, Art Master, London; and State 
Director of Art Education, Massachusetts. In two 
Parts. Folio. Price, $5.00 each. 

These Drawing Copies are admirably designed to 
meet the demand created by the great impulse re- 
cently given t» Art education aud study in America, 
Mr. Smith’s large experience and flattering success 
as an Art Master in England amply guarantee the 
excellence and practical character of these Copies. 


Ill. MARJORIE'S QUEST. 


By Miss JEANIE T. GOULD. 1 vol. l2mo. Illustrated 
by AUGUSTUS Hoppin. Price, $1.50. 

This is a story of far more than ordinary interest 
and claims to general favor. It will commend itself 
to the large class of readers who find profit and de- 
light in Mrs. Whitney’s works; and the rare charm of 
the story, joined with its purity and high tone. will 
make it justly popular in American households. 


IV. THACKERAY'S MISCELLANIES. 


illustrated. 


Vol. XI. STORIES AND BALLADS—comprising 
CATHARINE; LOVEL, THE WIDOWER; DENIS Du- 
VAL; BALLADS; THE WOLVES AND THE LAMB; 
CRITICAL REVIEWS; LITTLE TRAVELS. 8vo. 82. 

Vol. XII. CHRISTMAS BOOKS —comprising Mrs. 
PERKINS’s BALL; Dk. BIRCH; OUR STREET; THE 
KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE; THE RoskE AND 
THE RING. Profusely illustrated. svo. $2.00. 
ae These two volumes complete the Kensington 

Edition of THACKERAY’S WORKS, comprising the 

Novels in six volumes, and the Miscellanies in six 

volumes. In respect to paper, typography, and price 

this is the most desirable Library Edition of Thacke 
ray’s inimitable works. Price $2.00 a volume. 








Kensington Edition. 


*,* For sale by ali Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent 


post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO., BOSTON, 


sep2s 1 





Immense Success of Ditson & Co.'s 
GEMS OF STRAUSS ! 


The publishers umer to the puviie this unique and 
most attractive collection, brought Our.as one may 
say, under the eye of the great pen and con- 
taining his very best works. It 1s embellishea with 4 
fine 


PORTRAIT OF STRAUSS, 
and contains the prime favorites, 

Artist Life.—Blue Danube.—Marriage Bells. 
Manhattan.—1001 Nights.—Wiener Bon- 
bons.—Pizzicato.—Wine, Women and 
Song.—New Annen, 


and many other equally good Waltzes, Polkas, Quad- 
rilles, Mazurkas, ete., filling altogether 


225 Large Music Pages! 


The “first applause” on its appearance warns us 
that the fine book is to be inevitably ALL THE FASH- 
ION the present season.—Price, $3.50 in Boards; 
$3.00 in Cloth. 

Sent, post-paid, en receipt of price. 

Has no superior: 

Our New Church Music Book. THE STANDARD. 
$1.50. 

Specimen copies sent, for the present, post-paid, for 
$1.25. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
septzs tf 


SHALER’S PATENT _ 


Parade "Torch! 


The Latest and Most Taking Novelty in the Torch 
Line ! 





By blowing lightly through the tube connected with 
the handle, 


A COLUMN OF FLAME! 


Is thrown Three Feet into the air, producing a strik- 
ing and beautiful effect. Neat ani perfectly safe. No 
epoiling of clothes by dripping of oil and grease. 
Custs only from two to three cents to burn per night. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS ! 


ALL TORCHES BEAR OUR NAME. 


C. & 6. HOLLIS, 


Proprietors, 


1l CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, BOSTON. 
septs tf 


Rise of the Republie 
—OF THE— 
UNITED STATES, 
BY RICHARD FROTHINGHAM. 
Cloth. $3.50 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO,, 


110 Washington Street. 


NEARLY READY: 


Svo. 


Frothingham’'s History of the Siege of Bos- 


ton. it septs 








AND 
BRILLIANTINES. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., |: 


269 Washington Street, 


1, 3, 5, 7 Winter St., 


tablishment. 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


PHAMACISTS, 


Respectfully announce to the citizens of of the High- 


and District and vicinity, that their new and elegant 
‘Pharmacy,’ corner of Warren and Dudley streets, 
8 DOW open. 


The public are cordially invited to inspect our es- 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 








septs BOSTON. pt 3 


Cerner Warren and Dudley streets, Boston 
Highlands ashington 


» 2023 W St., Boston. 
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R 28, 


1872. 


NEW WEDDING! 


JUST RECEIVED, 


NEW SHADES AND NEW SIZES. 


—ALSO, IN— 


ENGLISH PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


AZURE, BLUE, OPAL, 
CREAM, VIOLET, PALE GREEN. 


H. FRANK RIGE, 


(Formerly at Loring’s), 


327 Washington Street, 
septs CORNER WEST STREET. It 


JACKSON & CO., 
HAT TERS, 


59 Tremont Street, 


Respectfully announce that their 


FALL STYLES 


are ready for inspection. As heretofore, they m ke a 


specialty of the novelties, and their stock will be 
found to contain everything new and nobby. 
They are also 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
AMIDON AND DUNLAP & 6CO,’S 
New York Hats, 


and call particular attention to their own superb 


GOSSAMER HAT, and other new design: for young 
Mee. 


JACKSON & CO.,, 


59 Tremont Street, 


septlt 3t 


BOSTON. 
MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
—or— 


Very Latest and Choicest Designs in 
Axminster, 
‘Wilton, 
Body Brussels, 


AND OTHER RICH 


CARPETS, 


Also a Splendid Assortment of New Design: 


LOW PRICED CARPETS. 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


NEW MARBLE WAREHOUSE, 


43 and 45 Washington St. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


P. S.—Latest Improved Passenger Elevator to all 
parts of our New Building. 3t septht 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
Merino Underwear. 


C.F, HOVEY & CO, 
HAVE RECEIVED 
A FULL ASSORTMENT 


—Oor— 


This Celebrated Make of Goods. 
MEN AND BOYS, 

LADIES AND MISSES, 
In All Sizes and Qualities. 


sept2l 


GENTS’ 
FINE SHIRTS 


MADE TO ORDER, 
In the best manner, and within reasonable time, 


~— BY = 


C.F. HOVEY & CO.,, 


Summer Street. 





FALL OVERCOATS! 
Stylish and Just the Thing. 
PRICES LOW. 


JACOBS & DEANE, 


190 WASHINGTON STREET. 


sept2l 2 


3s ae 


Village residences and farms in Massachusetts, Maine 
and New Hampshire. now for sale at prices and upon 
terms to suit all; each of which is fully described in 
the 


REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. 


Sample copies 
FREE. 


Address 


REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, 


25 TREMONT ROW, Boston. 


sepel Dit 


NEW EMBROIDERIES. 


C. F. HOVEY & CO, 


Have received their full importation of 


Paris Embroideries, 


REAL AND IMITATION LACES, 


COLLARS, BARBES AND COIFFURES, 
FANCY NECK TIES, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY... ...cccccscccces PROPRIETOR 
Mr. W. R. Froryp «seeee MANAGER. 





SATURDAY, Sept. 28, 1472, 
Last representations of the Great Psychological 


In the afternoon at 2 o’clock, also in the evening at 
7.45, the entertainment will commence with the Ro- 
mantic and Psychological Drama entitled the 


BELLS! 


and conclude with the Musical Fairy Extravaganza 
CREATURES OF IMPULSE. 





MONDAY, Sept. 30th the famous 
Lydia Thompson Burlesque Company. 


eS a 


WE TEs Tash ove dates oeabe sees cs co Lessee. 





MONDAY, SEPT. 30, and EVERY EVENING, and 
SATURDAY MATINEE. 
T. G. RIGGS, 
The standard Irish Comedian. 


SHIN FANE. 
SHIN FANE. 
SHIN FANE 


BY JOHN POOLE, Esq. 
FULL OF FUN AND FROLIC. 
Mrs. G.C. HOW ARD will shortly appear as *-TOPSY.” 


BOSTON MUSIO HALL.--PATTI--MARIO. 


The Strakosch Concerts. 
SATURDAY and MONDAY, Sept. 28 and 30 ats P. M. 
Mile. CARLOTTA PATTI, 

and Signor MARIO. 





Har Reserved Seats $2.50 and @2, according to loc 
tion. Admission $1.50. The sale of seate will open 
TO-DAY at 9 A. M., at the MUSIC HALL. 


The public are respectfully informed that 


MLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI, 


the world-renowned Cantatrice, 
Mile. TERESA CARRENO., the distinguished Pianiste 
Miss ANNIE LOUISE CARY, the favorite American 
Contralto 
Sig. GIORGIO RONCONT, the great Basso Buffo 
M. EMILE SAURET, the talented V ielin-s irtuuse and 
SIGNOR MARIO, 

the celebrated Tenor, 
will make their first appearance this season in Bos- 
ton, in TWO GRAND CONCERT’S, which will take 
place on 
Saturday Evening, Sept. 28, at % o'clock, 
and Monday Evening, Sept. 30, at s o'clock. 
The GRAND ORCHESTRA wiil be unde 2 direc 
tion of Mr. 5. BEHRENS. ghia os ate 
Accompanist..........81G. MARZO. 


TheWeber pianos are used in the Strakosech con- 
‘erts. 








MUSIC HALL.---Patti-Mario Matinee, 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, Oct. 2. at2 1-2 o'clock. 
Mile. CARLOTTA PATTI, Mile. TERESA 
CARRENO, Miss ANNIE LOUISE CARY, 
Mons. EMILE SAURET and Signor 
MARIO will appear. 
MOOR ARIO Gin sis sched sci wines Signor MARZO. 
Reserved Seats, @2.00. Seats can be secured on 
and alter Satusday, at the Box Office of Music Hall. 





H. R. STREETER’S CLASSES IN. 


VOICE BUILDING 


Will commence MONDAY, Sept. 16, at 2% Temple 
Place. 
Applications may be made on and after Monday, 
Sept. 2d, from 4 to 12 A. M., and 3 to6 P. M. 
PRIVATE PUPILS received as usual. 
Dr. H. R. STREETER, 

283 TEMPLE PLACE. 


BOSTON ATHENZUN 


Beacon Street. 





THE FORTY-NINTH EXHIBITION OF P . 
INGS AND STATUARY is now o stg mesouiare 
with it the MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS exhibit. 
a collection of ancient pottery, «lass and bronze im- 
plements from Cyprus, Italo-Greek painted vases 
found in the tombs of Etruria and mera Greeia 
Majolica plates, Oriental armor. carved furniture, 
Venetian glas< and Japanese and Chinese porcel ‘in. 
9 A.M. to6 P.M. Admission 25 cents. mm 


THE “COLISEUM,” 
At foot of West Canton street, UPENED DAILY. 
Admission 35 cents. 


augl7-sm 


july20 





EAGLE 


CLOTHING 
IMPANY. 





MEN’S & BOYS’ 
FINE CLOTHING! 
GREAT BARGAINS ! 


CORNER 


Washington and Essex. 
se ptzs tr 
oes —— 


CHARLES COPELAND'S 


COLTSFOOT ROCK, 


— FOR — 


COUGHS AND BRONCHIAL AFFECTION S 
SOLD ONLY 


—aAT— 


CHARLES COPELAND'S, 


4 Tremont Row, 
BOSTON. 4 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 
Comer's Commercial ( 

omers Commercial College, 
conducted with signa] ability and success for thirty 
two ($2) years past under the same management’ and 
attended by seventeen thousand (17,u00) students, 
continues from its long experience and extensive 
mercantile connections lo possess great advantages, 
the contidence of the community, and has thereby 
peculiar facilities for providing suitable employment 
or its graduates (male and female), many of whom 
are bow at the head of exten-ive establishments, 
while thousands bold responsible positions in this and 
other cities 
The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND 
CIRCULAR, containing full information, with styles of 
HAND-WRITING taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works 
on 
PENMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, 
GATION, &c., 
sent by mail, or may be had FREE at the College. 
Morning sessions ¥ to 2every business day through- 
out the year. Evonings, 7 to 9 from Ist October to ist 
April 
GEORGE N. COMER. A, M., President. 323 Wash- 
ington street, corner of West street. Boston. 6t-aug3 


NAVI- 


FIRE WORKS _ 
—AN D— 


CAMPAIGN GOODS 
UF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For sale by the NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY. 
Boston Highlands. Send for our atalogue and Price 
List. Committees of Cities. Towns, Clubs and the 
Public furnished with a full line of articles for cam- 
paign use. Address B. T. WELLS. 3 Hawley Street, 
Boston, Mass. uw 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ttt ge se 0 STON. 
SEWERS. 


sept7 








Proposals, sealed with wax, will be received at City 
Hall till 1 P.M. on TUESDAY, October 1. for building 
sewers in 





emp. 2000 feet, stone, 10 feet diameter, 
Laurel, 2uu brick, abt 30 inch. diameter. 
Warren, 1,000 - Me 
a = ” - . 18 inch. 
en bis i ab’t 15 inch. 
Sl BR aad 4 
The me ge reserved to reject any proposal. To be 
indorsed * Proposal for Sewers,” ond dressed to 
t _ MOSES FAIRBANKS, 
sep 21 2 Chairman Co on Sewers, 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


Wedding. 

The marriage of Miss A. G. Jacques, daugh- 
ter of George Jacques, Esq., of this city, and 
Mr. N. H. Sollers, of Baltimore, Md., was sol- 
emnized at Trinity church, by the Rev. Dr. 
Vinton, on Tuesday week, in presence of a 
brilliant assemblage of friends. After the cere- 
mony the bridal party held a reception at the 
Revere House. ‘The bridal party left on a tour 
to Baltimore and the South, followed by the 
best wishes of their numerous friends. 

Silver Wedding. 

On Monday evening last, Mr. Hiram A. Ste- 
ens and wife, of East Boston, commemorated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding. 
‘The occasion was very picasant, the congratula- 
tions hearty, and the gifts choice and appropriate. 
Announcements. 

Nilsson’s wedding-cake was a splendid affair, 
profusely ornamented with musical trophies, 
and having on the summit a harp made of real 
and costly pearls, which the prudent bride, who 
has no nonsense about her, turned into cash. 

The wedding of Mr. Barton E. Kingman (for- 
eign buyer for A. ‘T. Stewart & Co.), of New 
york, and Miss Nellie E., daughter of Joseph 
B. Lamper, Esq., of Lynn, will take place in 
tnat city on the evening of Wednesday next. 
Mr. Kingdtin entered the wholesale store of 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., in this city, on a salary 
of fifty dollars a year. Fidelity, application 
and energy advanced him rapidly to his present 
ciminent station. 

A grand wedding is on the tapis in New York, 
tue orders tor dresses to be worn at which have 
reached a hurdred at one house alone. The 
briue’s dress is now in the loom at Lyons, 
Fraace. It1s white satin, manufactured to or- 
dev, and will cost $18 a yard. It will be cov- 
ered with exquisite point lace, also made to 
vruer. The dress for the bride’s mother is a 
pac iavender faille of the richest possible text- 
ure; and « marvellous shawl of black lace, 
uuique in pattern and of wondrous fineness, 
accu.mpanies it. 

Awarge number of the personal friends of 
Jauwes H. Clement, Esq., of the firm of Clement, 
Co.ourn & Co., of this city, made a congratula- 
tury visit to his residence in Haverhill on Sat- 
uruay. ‘The occasion was the fiftieth birthday 
vi Mr. Clement; and his associates in the Bank 

the Commonwealth presented him with a 
uuniature copy in bronze of the Column of the 
Piace Vendome. His business partner also 
peesented him a Howard chronometer with 
ucavy chain attached, also appropriately in- 
scribed, and other triends broughit gifts in testi- 
iuny of their esteem. 

The Styles. 

Heavily embroidered black-silk dresses are 
the style among the wealthier ladies of London. 

A hat of black Neapolitan straw is trimmed 
with black lace and narrow scarlet velvet ribbon. 
A wing of scarlet velvet and black feathers is 
placed upon one side. A wide black velvet rib- 
bon is looped with the scarlet around the crown, 
and falls in two long ends at the back. 

Few new colors are shown for bonnets but 
there are exquisite shades ot sage green, olive 
brown, pale blue and delicate green rivaling in 
its creamy depths the soft sea foam from which 
it takes its name. With some of the imported 
suapes the tendency is to select both bonnets 
and hats of medium heigth, allowing the trim- 
iuings to make any addition the wearer thinks 
becoming. 

A very pretty over-dress is made of rich purple 
It consists of an apronand a cover- 
let with short sleeves. The apron is trimmed 
all around with a narrow ruffle of the silk. The 
coverlet has deep basgues in the back, and 
siucter ones in fromt. It is open both in the 
trun and back, and is trimmed all around with 
The sleeves are one deep puff 


{ros grain. 


a narrow rutile. 
tinished with a ruffle. 

A novel hat fer early fall has a brim of white 
chip and full crown of black gros grain. Three 
narrow rows of black velvet around the brim. 
A coquille of black lace is placed around the 
crown, so as to conceal where it is fastened to 
the brim. Wide loops of black and crimson 
rivbon are placed at the back, with a black feath- 
er aigrette, and a trailing scarlet rose. Biack 
strings are tied in a loose bow at the back. 

A beautiful evening dress is made of rich bro- 
caded’ silk, white ground with broad blue satin 
Between the stripes are bouquets of pink 
The corsage is cut 
low with Overdress of white- 
tizured lace, trimmed with point applique head- 
The corsage has a deep 


stripes. 
roses with green foliage. 
short sleeves. 


ed with blue ribbon. 
bvertha of point applique and sleeves of the same. 
Ornaments, pearls, and pink roses in the hair. 
In walking costumes there is a very clegant 
and unique suit of silk and cashmere. The skirt 
vt golden brown poult de soic is trimmed on the 
boitom with adeep tlounce. The overskirt is ot 
tighter shade of cashmere; it is cut straight 
aud hangs quite plain; it is trimmed with a deep 
aected fringe which is headed by a bias fold of 
silk, above which is a doubled box-plaiting ot 


The same trimming is placed en 
over 


cashinere, 
saddecy halt way up the front breadth. 
this is a short obiet af the brown. sills Which is 
tinished with a flat bias fold of the same. It 
furms a puff dehind, and falls straight at the 
sides. The corsage of cashmere Opens over a 
vest of brown silk, and has basques at the back. 
The sleeves are slightly flowing. The corsage 
is trimmed to match the casimere overskirt. 
Among the new tall boanets and hats at the 
vpening, in New York was one of black silk and 
Yeivet, with a cap erown, brim turned up all 
round and a rose falling gracefully over the side, 
partly contining the brim and partly mingling 
wiih the curls of the wearer; long streamers of 
biack Watered sibbon fell amid rich light folds 
of iace and net from the back of this elegant bon- 
net. and looked superb. A round hat of black 
velvet, cetded with two shades of peacock blue 
Vheavy gros grain silk and finished with very 
‘it bows and ends of heavy ribbon of the same 
shade, fastened in a careless knot over plain real 
pet, and garnitured at the side. A spray of bead- 
A bonnet ot 
olive brown silk and velvet, with a coronet front 


ced jets was also much admired. 


and a Wreath of leaves and berries, matching the 
sulk, Was pronounced one of the most ‘texquis- 
ite things,” while another, of pale blue velvet 
and gros grain ribbon of the same shade, with 
airy ostrich tips curling away off from the front 
and nodding provokingly over the jaunty little 
apology for a cap, was extremely coquettish, 
In General. 

There is nothing more unfavorable to female 
beauty than late hours. Women who, either 
frown Necessity or choice, spend most of the day 
in bed, and the night at work or in dissipation, 
tave always a pale, faded complexion and dark- 
runmed and wearied eyes. Too much sleep is 
almost as hurtful as too little, and is sure to 
Oioat the person with a pallid and unwholesome 
tat. The diet, also, has a marked influence 
upon personal beauty. Generous living is fa- 
vorable to good looks, as it tends to fill out, 
and give color and sleekness to the skin. A 
gross and excessive indulgence, however, in 
eating and drinking, is fatal to the female 
charms, especially where there is great tendency 
to ‘making flesh.” Regularity of time in the 
daily repasts, and scientitic cooking, are the 
best means of securing not only good health, 
but good looks. The appetite should never be 
wasted during the intervals between meals on 
pastry, confectionery, or any other tickler of 
the appetite, which gratuities the taste, but does 
not support the system. Exercise is, of course, 
essenual to female beauty. It animates the 
whole physical life, quickens the circulation otf 
the blood, heightens the color, develops the 
growth and pertects the form of each limb and 
the entire body. It also gives elasticity and 
grace to every movement, 





The Beaches of Massachusetts. 
es 
THEIR BEAUTY AND ATTRACTIVENESS. 
(Correspondence of the New York Tribune.) 

Essex county in Massachusetts, celebrated in 

1 times as the seat of the Essex junto, as the 
owe in present and past times of so large a por- 
ten of our most famed men and women, and 
Conspicuous just now as constituting the Con- 
“ress district represented by Gen. Butler, has 
‘ever had justice done to it yet as a place of 

aches, But, in point of fact, there is no equal 
stretch of sea-beach along our coast which is a 


fit and habitable resort for bathers, and has at 
the same time any storied interest. 

Taking Nahant, with its soft [Indian name, as 
one end of the stretch, and Salisbury beach as 
the other, it is safe to say there is nothing like 
it in America, beginning at the one place, as it 
does, in sea-beaten cliffs, and ending at the other 
in long lines of low and level sands.’ Nahant 
is, as almost everybody knows, a bold promon- 
tory connected with the mainland by ridges of 
sand and stone thrown up by the ocean, above 
whichits extreme high point rises something more 
than 150 feet; it has a beach, hard as a floor, 
for a mile and a half, and a fine driveway once 
destroyed by the great storms has been rebuilt 
there at a considerable expense; and now, 
where once the Saugus sagamore led his people 
in games where they shot and ran and leaped 
for prizes of peltry and wampum, liveried and 
shining equipages glide along in a gay proces- 
sion of pleasure. - [t was, perhaps, the first of 
all our beaches chosen for pleasuring, the Sec- 
retary of State of Massachusetts under Sir Ed- 
mund Andros having petitioned four it in order 
to make there his summer residence in 1688. 
It was not, however, a very decided resort till 
some fifty years ago, when, one or two others 
haying already led the way, Mr. Tudor, the au- 
thor of our great ice trade, built there, and was 
speedily followed by many gentlemen of wealth 
and distinction. ‘There Prescott, the historian, 
spent the summer season, and there Longftel- 
low, and Agassiz, and others have seaside 
homes. The literiry side of society has always 
been represented ‘there, and such points of in- 
terest as the Shag Rocks and Norman’s Woe 
have not gone unsung. ‘The cliffs here are eat- 
en by the waves in all manner of fantastic fis- 
sures, and there are rocks like that of the Swal- 
low’s Cave, where the surges have made their 
way completely through, some four or five rods, 
so that at low tide one can pass from the sea on 
one side to the sea on the other, and where 
once clouds of swallows flew in and out, fear- 
ing the assaults of the sea less than the inva- 
sion of man, since they have now departed ; and 
there are the famous Pulpit, and Castle, and Egg- 
Rocks, and the Spouting Horn. It was from 
one of these rocks, probably, that the great sea- 
serpent was first discovered by some enthusias- 
tic believer in the old Scandinavian snake who 
surrounds the continents in his cuils, while look- 
ing on the long undulating line in which a school 
of porpoises swims. 

Over the beaches and the sea come the chorus 
of the bells of Lynn, about which some of our 
pleasantest verses have been sung—tfor, where 
Nahant stops, Lynn begins, a city with a street 
of elegant residences close upon the ocean, and 
crowned in the distance with High Rock, at 
whose base Moll Pitcher once practised her 
black art, and not far away from which there 
are sad traditions of buried treasure with pirates 
walled inside by sudden avalanches, and where 
under spiritual direction lately a searcher after 
hidden gold spent years of labor that would 
have harvested in the end a larger treasure than 
that he sought. From all these hills in the 
background of the Lynn beaches delightful 
prospects open—the spires of cities on either 
hand, and far off to the wave-washed horizon 
the immense field of the bay, with its lonely isl- 
ands and the outlines of Cape Cod in the hazy 
southern sky. 
Beyond the long Lynn beaches Swampscott 
comes, the old Indian place where the tribes 
loved to resort for their great clam feasts—or 
shell dinners as they are called now—and where 
there is a bay which, if there were a smoking 
volcano beside it to contrast fiery turbulence 
with the calm waters, we should declare to be 
one of those bays which every one pronounces 
as beautiful as the bay of Naples itself, and 
where the Atlantic blows and beats an open 
reach from shore to shore of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Here there are three beaches of varying 
lengths, and headlands like Black Will’s Rock 
jutting out handsomely into the sea. The shore 
is lined with villas, and wealth has almost 
turned poverty out of the place, for Swampscott 
has become what Nahaat used to be betore the 
great hotel there was burned down; but there 
are those who think it would have distinction 
enough in being a dwelling-place for Wendell 
Phillips, if no one else at all lived there. Hur- 
rying througu the witch-ridden town of Salem, 
where we grieve to say they still show the 
witches’ pins, but grieve more to say that the 
pins are an imposture, being of a later manufac- 
ture than pins of the witch period, and where 
they are so proud of their old Wisgrace as to call 
one of their newspapers to-daygthe Wizard, we 
come out upon the Marblehead rocks, which 
carry four miles out to sea one of the most pic- 
turesque towns in the world, made up of nar- 
row lanes and queer, quaint houses with door- 
yards on flat rocks, on whose fences perhaps 
another house arises with another dooryard of 
rock on a narrow, crooked lane above, all rocks 
and moss and bright blue sea-views between, 
with not enough grass, as Whitefield said, for a 
graveyard—a strange little fishing-burg, that 
speaks with adialect of its own; that tarred 
and teathered Floyd Ireson; that hates the next 
town of Salem; that every now-and-then bursts 
outin a blaze of patriotism, and that a hundred 
yearsago built a church for ‘‘all those whose opin- 
ions differed from the opinions of their neigh- 
bors.”” Itisa haunt of romance, too, as all these 
fishing towns are, and the poets have found it 
out; here is placed Lucy Larcom’s well-loved bal- 
lad of ‘‘Hannah Binding Shoes” : 
‘Round the rocks of Marblehead, 
Onward bound a schooner sped ;” 
and just beyond is the region of the compan- 
ion-piece, When, not out of souad of Beverly 
bells, the schooner sank, and 
‘‘How they went down 
Never was known in the still old town. 
Nobody guessed how the fisherman brown, 
With the look of despair that was half a frown, 
Faced his fate in the furious night, 
Faced the mad billows with hunger white, 
Just within hail of the beacon-light 
That shone on a woman, sweet and trim, 
Waiting for him.” 

From the beautiful Beverly beaches to Gluu- 
cester the beack 18 almost unbroken, though va- 
ried with re~&, shingle, ribbed and loose sand, 
but alwey’s the accessible sea, and always peo- 

yle@ With rich and splendid places. At Man- 
chester, half way between, the sea makes in with 





a single roller and breaks on fine richly-colored 
crags. Here Dr. Bartol and Mr. James T. Fields 
usually spend a partof their summers, and here 
resort such a bevy of players as the Chanfraus, 

Proctors, Gilberts and Mrs. Bowers. Manches- 
ter has one of those wonders of the world—of 
which there are but one or twoin all the world— 
and those inclosed far-up in mountains on the 
strand of ancient long-dried seas—a singing 
beach. The singing beach of Manchester is of 
simple-looking light sand enough, but owing to 
some singular conformation of the atoms of 
sand they triturate against each other beneath 
the foot with as musical a vibration as that when 
glass is struck by silver. Rosy children play- 

ing on this beach in the sunshine with a white 
hound scratching to find the singing creature 

underneath his feet, the rusty cliffs, the blue 

sea and snowy sails, make here, as we lately 

saw them, a picture for Birke Foster. 

From hence, forsaking sands an hour or two, 

one drives through a forest of stately pines and 

hemlocks, opening here on handsome residences 

set in smooth lawns, with statues, vases and all 

villa-like adornment of the grounds, and there 

on the sea, views of which, especially when the 

scarlet tires of sunset are flying across it, and 

the many light-houses of the great bay are 

Haming up in the soft twilight and fluttering 

from their invisible towers, make one feel as if 
looking on something dreamed of in poetry but 

never realized in the flesh. Embowered inthese 

woods, two or three miles from the main high- 

way, towards Essex on the inland side, are the 

Chebacco ponds, a cluster of lovely lakes, lying 

not far apart, one of them a mile in length, and 

all of them in their crystal depth doubling the 

overhanging woody shadows along their shores, 

while their lilies run out to every patch of still 

water roundabout and even blossom in the gut- 

ters by the way side. In the same woods, teo, 

is the swamp where the magnolia has sprung up 

in superb luxuriance till it fills the air agound | 
with its fragrance—strange freak of nature that | 
has planted down in a sea-blown forest of the | 
New England coast this darling of the tropics, 

blossoming with all its snows and sweetness as | 
if the torrid sun that it loves still shone for it | 
unobscured by keen winds or driving clouds. A | 
half-dozen miles further round the cape—once | 
named forthe Turkish lady Trabigazonda, but | 
since re-christened in plain, short English—and | 
we are where the open sea beats in upon! 
the immense rocks and cliffs of Gloucester, 
Rockport and Pigeon Cove. This is doubtless | 
the most charming portion of the whole range | 
of coast—short, sandy, or shingly beaches lying 
between the storm-rent crags, a fine surf rolling 
in in pleasant weather, and the storms from no 
point being more magnificent, and Gloucester it- 
self, with its beautiful land-locked harbor and 
its harbor lights, being picturesquely approached 
by a causeway over the marshes across which 
the sea-turns drive acloud and wrap you as you 
go. You hear the hammers of great quarries 
resounding in the woods, or you come across 
other quarries deserted and all their dark depth 
filled with water. Turning from any of the 
coantless outlooks through the woods that invest 
these quarries, you see all the bright sea-life 
upon the water's edge; you see the white sails 
of the fishing fleets, or of some great pilot boat 
lying in wait on the horizon, or of a ship disap- 
pearing intoa bank of vapor, whole and intact, till 
she stands like a dark phantom of herself shroud- 
ed in the mist. All the cape is so deeply indent- 
ed that a cove seems to be as much an appurte- 
nance of every house as a yard or garden, and 
every family seems to have its dory as elsewhere 
it has its chaise. All these coves and inlets make 
the scenery bewildering in beauty, and the six- 
mile drive over the neck of the cape, from 
Gloucester to Gen. Butler's house, which stands 








on a lofty bluff where its every window com- 


av steerer cn nce neni st meter 


j;all the upholsterers of the world could gather 


mands a perfect sea-picture, is across a rocky 
road which lies so high and with such a wilder- 
ness of meadows underneath, meadows in every 
shade of vivid greens and rusty reds inter- 
spersed with glittering arms of the sea_and still 
silvery lagoons of salt water reflectigg and re- 
peating the sky, that one almost feefs as if in a 
land of sorcery, travelling a road that hangs 
midway between earth and beaven. 

A little further, and we reach the island near 
the mouth of Essex river, where Rufus Choate 
was born, twin growth, as has been said, with 
the magnolia, both of them being exotic to the 
coast and foreign to its atmosphere. Here there 
are marshes full of teal and snipe, till a tew miles 
to the eastward the snow-white sands of the Ips- 
wich beach sparkle, not yet invaded by fashion, 
but with lonely tents pitched here-and-there, 
since loyelier sea-views are nowhere to be had. 
Just opposite them the nine-mile-long line of 
the sand-hills of Plum Island begin, separated 
from the reedy shore by the waters of the sound, 
or, as the natives call it, of Pluin Island river. 
Into this sound empty the Ipswich, the Rowley, 
the Parker rivers, with other small streams, and 
it makes a connection with the Merrimac a little 
way above the wonderfully beautiful mouth of 
the latter—a mouth guarded by the long break- 
waters of the Salisbury sands and of the Plum 
Island ramparts. This sound is exceedingly 
shallow’and tortuous. As the tide runs up in 
the Merrimac it runs down here, so that those 
who would sail upon it take the half-tide, and 
are carried safely over all its shoals and sub- 
merged meadows. It stretches its length in 
great bow-knots of silver ribbon between beds 
of marshes, where the stout, coarse thatch 
grows to the full height of the tide, so that its 
tips just make a sparkle against the light as you 
glide over them; at the flood-tide it lies one broad 
tield of silver, from shore to shore, of these 
marshes, whose emerald green is threaded by 
silver creeks; far down its distance lie the bare, 
brown Ipswich hills, known as the Hundreds, 
and form;the white Ipswich bar; far-away hills 
and woods encircle it on two sides, and on the 
other side the yellow sand-hills of Plum Island, 
like castled ruins and wreathed in wild smilax 
and poison ivy. The waters of this sound are 
a miracle of color, sometimes blue or silver- 
gray, again where the tide creams in across 
a sand-bar or over a bank of broken shells the 
faintest beryl, and in another place green as 
chrysoprase with the long streamers of the eel- 
grass. At sunset when they double a burning 
heaven through which the white gulls dart, or 
at night when they paint the whole milky-way 
again beneath the keel, and you hear the bit- 
terns cry, you feel again like one sailing in a 
forbidden region where the beauty is a thing of 
witch-spells, and all the more when from behind 
Grape Island, that lies in the curve of the larger 
island, and that Capt. John Smith pronounced 
an excellent place for gardens, an echo answers 
your song, an echo that repeats seven syllables 
and refines the rudest voice to such music that 
you might well believe a shoal of sea-sprites 
had risen from the other side, and among the 
hollows of the sand-hills were mocking you 
with a hundred airy voices. At last, then, we 
cross the mouth oft the Merrimac, and with 
Salisbury sands come to the end of the Essex 
coast beaches, though just beyond them are 
Boar’s Head and Rye, and, at longer intervals, 
Kittery and York and Old Orchard. Salisbury 
beach, till you reach the great black rocks of 
Hampton river mouth, is at low-tide a drive, 
some eight miles long, of firm sand that hardly 
prints the horses’ hoofs beneath them; a dozen 
years ago there was nothing there but the lonely 
breaker and the windy beach-grass, and it was 
the same when Whittier’s ‘Tent on the Beach” 
was pitched there; but now a couple of comfor- 
table inns and some fifty rude cottages have 
populated it, and during the summer months 
the season is a lively one. The shore is very 
gradual, superb breakers of palest green foam- 
ing in rank after rank on the far-extending 
shoal that sometimes, as also on the Plum Isl- 
and side, beat to pieces the stranded ships, and 
on its long slope the Salisbury people—near 
whom Whittier dwells, and out of whom came 
the mothers of Caleb Cushing and Daniel Web- 
ster—have had aa annual retinion every Sep- 
tember for 100 years. The inns and a plank- 
road have lately changed the character of this 
gathering from social to political, and now the 
people of the whole country frequent it, to the 
number sometimes of 30,000. ‘Behold it,” said 
one of the speakers at this gathering, a year or 
two since, picturing the unrivaled panorama of 
the place, ‘‘that circling line of our Essex coast, 
stretching hitherward trom the dim headlands 
of Cape Ann, along those cove-indented shores 
of whose enduring elements of strength and 
beauty how many a stately edifice rises to re- 
mind us in every portion of the land—the quar- 
ried wealth of Rockport or Squam—by the bald 
Ipswich Hundreds, their clear cut outlines in 
relief against the sky; by the fantastic dunes of 
Plum island, or the ambushed channels of the 
Rowley shore; hence along the pleasure-haunted 
beaches of Hampton or of Rye—how changed 
in aspect in the march of civilizing centuries 
from that hour when Champlain, the earliest of 
European visitants, first trod their shingly 
shores; in the intermediate distance Boar's 
Head, its lengths extending into the sea, repell- 
ing witn its rocky tusks the assaulting waves; 
and within the are of our vision the Isles of 
Shoals lying white and still like a squadron of 
observation at their eternal anchorage—behold 
it, I say, the majestic sweep of our Essex coast, 
thus in its bare lineaments so rudely drawn, a 
scene of natural beauty and attractiveness than 
which, whether shoreward or seaward contem- 
plated, you shall look in vain for one of more 
varied or picturesque charms, even where clas- 
sic waves from their blue deeps return the 
glories of Italian or of Grecian skies. There 
is the almighty sea; here are the yellow, ever- 
shifting sands; we wander at our will, 
‘Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung 

shipwrecking roar, 
Now to the scream of 4 maddonod beach dragged 

down by the wave.’ 
Before us, reaching away to the wooded upland, 
there lie the lovely sunlit meadow levels like a 
mosaic floor; hard by, the Merrimac, most in- 
dustrious and beautiful of rivers, winds in and 
out between its peopled banks, until it bursts 
the barrier of the bar, and, amidst the tumult of 
the breakers, gains entrance to the sea. Yon- 
der, at the river’s mouth, the Warder Island 
lifts its mimic battlements and towers, more 
sure defense than are the crumbling earthworks 
of the hither shore, while beyond, and in the 
further distance, the Oldtown hills, the leafy 
woods of Newbury, the stately spires of New- 
bury port, these, inthe mingling lights and shad- 
ows of a magical perspective, present themselves 
to view.” 





MISCELLANY. 
SonG ror SEPTEMBER.—(By T. W. Parsons. ) 
September strews the woodland o’er 
With many a brilliant color; 
The world is brighter than before, 
Why should our heart be duller? 
Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 
Sad thoughts and sunny weather, 
Ah me! this glory and this grief 
Agree not well together. 
This is the parting season—this 
The time when friends are flying, 
And lovers now with many a kiss 
Their long farewells are sighing. 
Why is earth so gayly dressed ? 
This pomp that autumn beareth 
A funeral seems, where every guest 
A bridal garment weareth. 


ELEGANCE DOES NoT Make A Home.—I 
never saw a garment too fine for man or maid; 
there was never a chair too good for a cobbler, 
or cooper, or king, to sit in; never a house too 
fine to shelter the human head. These elements 
about us, the gorgeous sky, the imperial sun, are 
not too good for the human race. Elegance fits 
man. Butdo ve not value these tools of house- 
keeping a little more than they are worth, and 
sometimes mortgage a home for the mahogany 
we would bring into it? I had rather eat my 
dinner off the head of a barrel, or dress after 
the fashion of John the Baptist in the wilderness, 
or sit on a block all my life, than consume all 
myself before I got to a home, and take so much 
pains with the outside that the inside was as 
hollow as anempty nut. Beauty is a great thing, 
but beauty of garments, house and furniture, is 
a very tawdry ornament compared with domes- 
tic love. Ali the elegance in the world will not 
make a home, and I would give more for a 
spoonful of real hearty love than for whole ship- 
loads of furniture, and all the gurgeousness that 





together.— Theodore Parker. 


My Spriwwe.—( By Anna C. Brackett. )— 
I know where a living spring is hidden, 
Down deep below ; 
When I list I hear its waves unbidder 
In perpetual flow. 
Round it greenest mosses lie and linger, 
Cool shadows sweep ; 
Never comes the prying sunlight’s finger 
Startling their sleep. 
Bluest violets purpling all the edges 
Sweetest and best. 
There it bubbles up from rocky ledges, 
Never at rest. 
And the restless music of its singing 
Forces a way ae 
Out of life eternal pulsing, springing 
Ever to-day. 
—Liberal Christian. 


Tuoreav.—A peripatetic philosopher, and out- 
of-doors for the best part of his days and nights, 
he had manifold weather and scasons in him; 
the manners of an animal of probity and virtue 
unstained. Of all our moralists, he seemed the 


ing his own affairs, A little over-confident by 
genius, and’ stiffly inalvidual, dropping ‘society 
clean out of his theories, while standing friendly 
in his strict sense of friendship, there was in him 
an integrity and love of justice that made possi- 
ble and actual the virtues of Sparta and the Sto- 
ics—all the more welcome in his time of shuf- 


made him immortal in his pages had he lived be- 


withal, so entirely his own and ours—too pure- 
ly so to be appreciated at once. 


substance and pith it surpasses that of any nat- 
uralist of his time; and he is sure of large read- 
ing in the future. 


sheep of his on the banks of the Merrimac by 


of which Memnon might have envied the music, 
and a grayhound he once had meant for Adonis ; 
frogs better than any of Aristophanes; apples 
wilder than Adam’s. His senses seemed double, 
giving him access to secrets not easily read by 
others; in sagacity resembling that of the bea- 


seeing, and judging as by some other or seventh 
sense.” — Alcott. 


Tue Ov Room.—(By Mary Clemmer Ames). 
An old-fashioned room, none else could call it 
fair, 

In the corner of a dim old house, at top of a 
rusty stair. 

In palaces I wander. Amid their glories rare 
My heart goes back to that old room and tiny 
rocking-chair. 

The world doth hold my life within its roaring 
loom. 

The only life I ever loved I lived in that old 
rvom. 

There I watched the summers ripen, the royal 
rose-hearts fill, 

And perfect, perfect mornings flushing red 
above the hill. 

There I counted every minute of swift, home- 
flying cars, 

While 1 waited by the window, beneath the 
flaming stars. 

There I sat with my beloved! 
world’s rush and shout, 
All the turmoil of its battles, never found the 
old room out. 

What kingdoms rose and fell—their glory or 
their gloom— 

Touched not, reached not, the wedded hearts 
who loved in the old room. 

There I lived my life and lost it—all a woman’s 
woe and pride! 

In that otd roum was baby born; in the old 
room baby died. 

No human word may measure it—the joy that 
cannot last. 

The Book of Heaven and the old room hold fast 
that sacred past. 

I cannot tell you how it is; and yet, whate’er 
betide, 

The very thought of that old room is more than 
all beside. 

Other eyes now watch the roses climbing up 
the summer air, 

And other footfalls echo along the dim old stair ; 
Yet oft, as sunset splendors light up these an- 
cient walls, 

And the clear, sweet notes of music across the 
water calls, 

I shut my eyes and listen, and again I breathe 
the bloom 

And stand amid my treasures in the hush of the 
old room. 


—Independent. 


All the wide 


Tue Jesuits.—Now that the Jesuits are 
threatened with expulsion from almost every 
European state, some statistics of this celebrat- 
ed religious body may not prove uninteresting. 
The order comprises twenty-two provinces, and 
a contingent of 8809 members. Castilla takes 
the lead, its roll amounting to 744 members. 
Germany follows with 733; Austria with 456; 
But these figures, it is claimed, convey a very 
inadequate idea of the real extent of Jesuit pow- 
er; for the influence of the society tinges, con- 
trols and directs the entire clerical system in 
Germany, which has become a formidable or- 
ganization. There are no less that 18,000 Ro- 
man Catholic priests in Germany, besides 11,000 
members of convents. Add tu these the pupils 
in Catholic seminaries, and Prof. von Shulte 
computes the entire Romanish army at 50,000. 
The professor, who is of the ‘Old Catholic” 
school, describes the vigor of the church's 
growth of late years as something marvellous. 
In the five cities of Breslau, Treves, Cologne, 
Manster and Paderborn, the number of ecclesi- 
astics and scholars is 2324, which is equivalent 
to the one hundred and twenty-sixth inhabitant 
of Cologne and the one hundred and fortieth of 
Treves. In Paderborn there is a priest, monk, 
or nun to every forty inhabitants. There are in 
Prussia 97 monasteries, orders and congrega- 
tiuns, comprising 1069 members. 
these are Jesuit establishments. 
ot convents and sisterhoods recognized in 
Prussia is 626, with 1800 more members than 
in 1865. Bavaria has 71 monasterics, with 
1045 members; and 188 nunneries, with 2533 
members. That which gives most umbrage to 
German laymen is that most of the orders are 
subordinated to superiors resident in foreign 
countries—viz., the Dominicans, Mendicants, 
Jesuits, Redemptorists, Lazzarists, Augustinians 
and Carmelites, under the rule of Italians; 
while the Trappists, school brethren of La 
Salle, Borromean school sisters, and Benedic- 
tines, are under French authority. It is some- 
what strange that this development of religious 
institutions has gone on in spite of not incon- 
siderable obstacles opposed by the government. 
No license has been given to any congregation 
since 1848, when government first raised objec- 
tions. Since then religious institutions have 
been established ostensibly on private property, 
and charitable institutions or churches been em- 
ployed as screens to conceal the real character 
of the houses. The application of Bismarck’s 
new Jesuit bill, it is stated, is practically limited 
to the kingdom of Prussia and diocese of Ratis- 
bon, in Bavaria, these being the only parts ot 
the empire in which the Jesuits are legally tol- 
erated. Even in Ratisbon they crept in by an 
evasion of the law.—Chicago Interocean. 


Wit, Humor anp Fwun.—A youth entered 
a bookstore and asked, ‘‘What kind of pens 
do you sell here, Mister?” ‘All kinds, you 
young rascal,” answered one of the clerks. ‘Do 
you?” said the little chap, ‘then give me ten 
cents worth of pig-pens.” 

Reflect a little before you join in the popular 
denunciation of the burglar. Consider that he 
generally comes once a year, while the tax-col- 
lector comes twice. He trics to make as little 
noise as possible, and curbs voice and step as if 
in training to be a nurse, while the tax man 
makes all the disturbance he can. If he finds 
no money, jewels or clothes, he quietly departs. 
If the tax-collector finds no money he sells 
your furniture or house, and makes you pay the 
cost of doing so. If you rise up against the 
burglar, and grievously beat him, and wound 
him even unto death, the public has only praises 
for you. If you fall upon the collector and 
maul him, he limps off only to return with a 
posse at his heels, and the moral support of the 
community as a reserve corps. 

Cross reading, the British Quarterly Review 
shows, makes an immense amount of fun. Still 
better our Yankee way of giving an event with- 
out detail, e.g.—A man in Canada attempted to 
dry gunpowder in his stove—his afflicted family 
would be glad of any information as to his 
whereabouts. —A man in New Orleans warned 
his wife against kindling the fire with kerosene— 
her clothes fit his second wife remarkably weil.— 
A Texas circus-rider tried three somersaults on 
horseback at the same time the other day—the 
manager sent at once for a new man.—A New 
Hampshire fellow the other day ate fifteen dozen 

raw oysters on a wager—the churlish under- 

taker delayed the funeral four days by demand- 

ing pay in advance.—A Nebraska smith boasted 

of handling a rattlesnake like an Egyptian ser- 

pent-charmer—the silver trimmings on his coftin 

cost over twelve dollars. 

Girls: A ‘‘ Composition” by a Boy.—Girls 

are the most unaccountable things in the world, 

except women. Like the wicked flea, when you | 
have them they ain't there. I can cipher clean 
over to improper fractions, and the teacher says 

I do first-rate; but I can’t cipher out a girl, 

proper or improper, and you can’t eiuher. ‘The 

only rule in arithmetic that hits their case is the 

double rule of two. They are as full of the Old 

Nick as their skin can hold, and they would die 

if they couldn't torment somebody. When they 

try to be mean, they are as mean as pusley, | 
though they ain't as mean as they let on, except 

sometimes, and then they are a good deal | 
meaner. The only way to get along with a girl 

when she comes at you with her nonsense is to 
give her tit for tat, and that will flummux her, | 
and when you get a girl fummuxed she is as 

nice as a new pin. A girl can sow more wild 

oats in a day than a boy can sow in a year; but 

girls get their wild oats sowed after a while, | 
which boys never do, and they settle down as calm | 
and placid as a mud-puddile. But I like girls | 
first-rate, and I guess the boys all do. | 
care how many tricks they play on me—and | 
they don’t care either. The hoity-toitiest girls H 
in the world can’t always boil over like a glass | 
of soda. By-and-by they will get into the traces | 
with somebody they like, and pull as steady as | 
an old stage-horse. That is the beauty of them. | 
So let them wave, I say; they will pay for it 
some day, sewing on buttons and trying to make | 
a decent man of the feller they have spliced on | 





wholesomest, the busiest, and the best republi- 
can citizen in the world; always at home mind- 


ee 


to, and the chances are ten to one if they don't | 


get the worst of it. 








fling and pusillanimity. Plutarch would have 
fore his day. Nor have we any so modern 
A scholar by 
birthright, and an author, his fame had not, at 
his decease, travelled far from the banks of the 


rivers he described in his books ; but one hazards 
only the truth in affirming of his prose, that in 


There are fairér fishes in his 
pages than any swimming in our streams; sme 


moonlight that Egypt never rivalled; a morning 


ver, the bee, the dog, the deer, an instinct for 


Eleven of 
The number 


| generally. 


I don't} _ 
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LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


Made in any Part of the World 


—FOR— 


FAMILY USE. 


1-2 PINTS..::---------30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 
CROCKERY 


—AND— 


FRENCH CHINA. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS OF 


JONES, M’DUFFEE & STRATTON, 


(Late Howland & Jones, successors to Otis Norcross 
Uo.,) 


BOSTON, MASS., 

are regularly landing White Granite and Common 
from the best Staffordshire manutactories, including 
T. & R. Boote’s, J. & G. Meakin’s, Anthony Shaw’s, 
John Edward’s, Elsmore’s, Hughes’s, &c., and for 
sale by the package or repacked to order ht the low 
est market rates. Also, by recent Havre and Bor- 
deaux vessels, a full supply of the beet 


FRENCH CHINA OR PORCELAIN. 


WHITE FRENCH CHINA is peculiar to the Amer- 
ican demand, and its superiority over the English 
Opaque ware is well demonstrated in the FAC. that 
when chipped, the Eaglish DISCOLORS, while the 
French is not porous, aad, being tired so much hard- 
er, WILL NOT discolor, even after years of service. 
‘Lhe best evidence of its usefulness is the rapidly in* 
creasing demand from intelligent buyers. Many peo- 
ple have impressions that French China is “high 
cost,” and among the luxurious items of housekeep- 
ing, obtained, doubtless, from prices of decorated 
setts. 

A full Tea, Breakfast and Dinner Sett, 
of ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE PIECES 
of the BEST WHITE FRENCH CHINA WARE, 
Warranted, can be had tor Fifty Dollars. 

A TEA SERVICE OF SIXTY-EIGHT PIECEs, 
Twelve Dollars. 


Owing to our lurge repacking trade, we are enabled 
to sell in quantities from a single dozen to the largest 
lots. We have Decorated Dinner Setts, Cuspadores 
Vases, etc., of French China of all grades, to the 
most elaborate. Also, of English ware, of all grades 
suited to the city and country trade. 
FRUIT JARS of the most desirable kinds, includ. 
ing ‘Mason's’ *Millveille,” ‘Eagle,’ *Victory,” 
“Protector,” &c., in cases of six dozen each. Also, 
German Study Lamps and Lamp Goods, Table 
Glass Ware, &., in new and desirable lines, at the 
lowest market values. The attention of buyers is in- 
vited to the old House of Otis Norcross & Co., 

23 and 34 South Market Street, 
(Opposite the Dome of Quincy Market House). 


JONES, M’DUFFEE & STRATTON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


N. B.—The increased facilities for Decorating 
China in Boston, together with the fact that freights 
westward and southward are as low from Boston as 
from New York, makes this market one for the favor- 
able consideration of the larger dealers West and 
South requiring immediate matchings or large lots. 
sep2 2t 





“FALI 
CLOTHING, 


Ready-Made, or Made to Order, 


UNEQUALLED IN STYLE, BEAUTY, DURABIL- 
ITY, OR CHEAPNESS. 

Our Stock comprises everything Gonnected with the 
make-up of a GENTLEMAN’S WARDROBE. Our 
fabrics are of 

THE LATEST IMPORTATION: 


A Nice Fit Guaranteed at Satisfactory Prices. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


Tailors and Clothiers, 


30 Washington street. 
sep2l 4t 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANO - FORTES 


Are now offered to the public with the assurance that 
they possess in a remarkable degree the essential 
characteristics necessary to substantiate the claim 
that 

They are the Best Pianos 

In the country. The manufacturer is desirous that 
his Pianos shonld gain their reputation on 

THE MERITS OF THE INSTRUMENTS, 


And tnvites the most critical examination, and com- 
parison with those of other reputable makers. 


Wareroms, 344 WASHINGTON &t., 


CORNER HAYWARD PLACE, BOSTON. 
sep7 3m 


SHADES, SCREENS, Ete. 


CHARLES H. BRUCE, 
604 and 606 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Window-Shades, Musquito-Screens, etc. 
For Sale—All the New and Improved Styles of 
SCREENS AND FIXTURES, 


Orders taken for Italian Awnings, and Venetian 
Blinds. Particutar attention paid to the Putting-up 
of Store, House, Church and Office Shades, on BRAY 
& Co.’s Balance Spring Fixture. Lace curtains and 
window shades cleaned and and put up. 

aug3l 3m 


“REAL ESTATE. 


S.P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


—= OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


LADIES, CAUTION. 


Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE, 


This Treadle is approved by the Massachusetts 


mch2 


; State Board of Health, the Massachusetts Medical 
| Society, and the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 


Association. For sale by Sewing Machine Dealers 
Send for Circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 


MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR, 
70 Milk Street, Boston, 
axe Agents wanted. ot 





seplt 
JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 


Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS. MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf augl7 





CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUTSES, 





FRENCH REFINED SUGAR. 
A FEW CASES 


PARIS REFINED 


TABLE SUGAR, 


Of the Very Best Quality, 


Just received per Steamer and for sale by 


S. S. PEIRCE, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 


septlt 4t 


CAMPAIGN TORCHES 
For 1872. 
MORANDI’S nlemediciadan CAMPAIGN TORCH, 


Light, and is the Cheapest Torch in the market. 
Manufactured wholesale and retail at 


MORANDIS, 


102 UNION STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


All kinds of Lanterns made to order. 4t sep21 


FIREWORKS, LANTERNS, 
TORCHES and FLAGS! 
The subscriber is ready to furnish all of the above, 
to Political Clubs and individuals during the present 
Campaign, ab manulacturers’ prices. Particular at- 
tention given to displays from wagons in torculight 
processions, Contracts made for tireworks, and com- 
petent persons furnished to manage them. 


S. W. CREECH, BOSTON BAZAAR, 
302 Washington St., Boston, Cor. Suffolk Place. 
As 4 guarantee of success we reter to the brilliant 


presidential campaigns. 





lilt augl4t 


“TURKISH HAIR TONIC’ 





enter into articles of daily diet with impunity. ‘It is 
not a dye, Contains no particle of lead, nitrate of sil- 
ver, ur sulphur, aud, though harmless tur evil, is all- 
potent for good, as tie GREAT HMANDMAID OF Na- 
PURE in the cure of Headache, Neuralgia, Baldnes>, 
Diseases of the Scalp and Falling of the Hair. It is 
an immediate remeuy tor Itching of the Head and 
Dandruff. It is one of the tew things which can be 
used as sufely as pure water, either upon the delicate 
crown OF intaucy or the trusty brow of age. 
dealers. 

WEEKS & POTTER, GEN’L AGENTS, 
augl0-3m* 170 Washington Street, Boston. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market, 


warranted in every particular. 
superior assortment before making their selections. 


Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july6-3m FACTORY AT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


BANE ERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street, 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND 


Also, EXCHANGE 
and MONTREAL. 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 


poses. 


in all parts of the world. sepl7 


OSTON LEAD CoO. 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.} 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TLN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


can, 


corporate seal in the center. J 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
auglo 3m 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. 


-FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
july27 3m 


“ FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


Se SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street. Boston. 





july20 3m 


THE BEST 


CALIFORNIA WINES. 


We bottle all the different varieties of CALIFORNIA 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 


their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 
than the same quality of WINES can be bought for 


from any other house in the country. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington St., Boston. 


augz4 eop 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
fulv27 ly 





679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 





ts wanted! All classes of 


5 to $20 perday! A 
either sex, young or old 


working people, 


make more money at work for us in their spare mo 





jalys tt PROPRIETOR. 





free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 


ments, or all the time, than at anything else. Partic 
ulars 


something new and novel, gives a most Briltiant 


WAGON DISPLAYS ‘urnished during the last tour 


Contains many ingredients, but no one which may not 


C. DYkER, JR., Proprietor. Sold by all first-class 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Uur work is made from thoroughly kiludried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 


We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 


PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
ON SAN FRANCISCO 


GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 


GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 


RED 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for yineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
a@@In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 


as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
This is on every pack- 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 


tf augs 


TEMBER 28, 1872. 


| ANGLO-SWISS 
CONDENSED MILK, 


FROM CHAM, SWITZERLAND. 


A small inyoice just received per Steamer, and for 
b a 


S. S. PEIRCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 
aug 4 bt 


NEW LOANS. 
Chicago, Burlington . and Quiney 


Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT, BONDS, 


FREE OF GOV'T TAX. 
Coupon or Registered. 


FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 STATE STREET. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF , 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 


july6 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


sept] 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 

582 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


Place. 6m june22 


PFAFF’S LAGER BERR, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic. being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
ee It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
sAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PRAFF, 


aug3 3m 37 MILK STREET. 


VOSE & SONS’ 


Ty Ms, 
PIANO-FORTES 
—ARE THE— 

-| PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST PURABLE, 
And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 


instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
JAS. W. Vose, IRVING B. Vose, WILLARD A. Vose. 
may25 3m 


BONDS. 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


STATE 


Principal and Interest collected by the 
TREASURER in New York City. 


—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 
sept7 tf 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 

In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 

and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 

Booms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 


or French polish. 3m july6 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 

length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
Be These Belts are all prepared under McBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 

CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 

RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m augld 


Evact 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1568, 


$9,000,000. 
$490,000, 


payment of premium where parties have paid al] cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 

of Massachusetts (see Statute of April 10, 1561), to the 

extent of their value. 


are given; but they will suffice to show the practica | 
working of the law referred to above. j 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


| 
| 


1 Payment 
2 Payments 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments, 
6 Payments. 
Payments, 


| 


36, | 

22 | 

ay 
v 

RE EN PERE Shee 

Policies issued to the amount of 

#20,000, 

on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 

This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth | 

year, and has at risk | 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company's operations. address either the President | 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 

Wa. W. MoRLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


W. WrieHT, Actuary. julyé | 








SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. | 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in | 


The following Table will show the time that a Life | 
Policy. issued by this Company, will continue in | 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has | 


lated. Only four different ages. and seven payments | 


| and 


| John P. Ober, 


PHA 


L2ait{A. M. McPHAIL & CU.,/; 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTON. 
Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 


duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments. 3m: ep28 


CAMPAIGN CLUBS 


Will find UNIFORMS specially adapted to 


TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSIONS, 


Atl & 2 WINTHROP SQUARE. 


HAUGHTON, PERKINS, 
WOODS & CO. 


FLAGS, AWNINGS, 
TENTS, «ce. 


LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 


357 Commercial Street, 


sept7 


Head of Lincoln wharf (Chelsea and East Boston 
horse-Cars pass (near) by every ten minutes) Italian 
and Store Awnings, Tents, Wagon Covers, 
Canvas Signs, Sacking, &¢ . manulactured 

CAMPAIGN FLAGS, MOTTOES, ROPES, &«., fur 
nished and put up. 

Flags of all nations, BUNTING. STREAMERS and- 
TENTS for sale and to let. Decorations furnished 
and executed. jm aug3l 


FRANZ ABT 


—AND THE— 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO, 
PIANOS. 


This eminent German Song writer, author of “When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly,” ete., says :— 

“In the superb instruments manufactured by Hal 
let, Davis & Co., avd used at all the Concerts of the 
Great Boston Jubilee, there were combined a strength 
and purity of tone, elegance of finish, and those pe 
euliar lasting qualities of rich sound and elaborate 
general workmanship—without which no Piano can 
be considered thoroughly good—such as TL have never 
known to be surpassed. I believe their Pianos 
to be as near Absolute Perfection as it is 
possible for the instrument to be brought.” 

(Signed) 


FRANZ ABT. 


Boston, June 22, Is72. 2t sept 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknow!l- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the A¢ 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT. the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS. the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manutae- 
turers and the improvements whieh are constantly 
FULLESS and RELIA 
REASONABLE 


being made by them, the 
BILITY of their WARRANT. the 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


sepey 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced Waiters to etuend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


ery, of all sorts. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 

The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 

We particularly invite parties who are about fur 
hishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that on: 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
septht tf 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON & 
DEALERS IN 





€@., 


Po aes maar 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, && 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
1S adaedeetias. MOULTPTON:-& €O.,; 
D 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


aug3-3m soston. 





107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
3OSTON. 


MOULTON, R. P. Gopparp, 


A.W. BEARD. C. ¢ 
H.C.4 KE. F. MILLER. ly 


aug SLUE, 
acneeee HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street. Boston. 
WINSLOW Herrick, 
L. L. HAkbDING. sinas W. Loomi-, 


OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WIiLttams, 
may4 JOHN TLAMILTON 6m 


‘\ : 


J. H. FREELAND, 





THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 

| MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire street, Boston. 


| 
i C. V. WHITTEN, A.s. YOUNG, 
| H. 8. Burpirt, ang3l-6m C. ©. Goss. 


INSURANCE. 
MUTUAL FIRE 


iG yurNcy 
| COMPANY. 

CASH FUND OVER $165,000. 
| INSURES 





INSURANC 


ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio | Dwelling Tlouses, 


Hiousehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 

And all risks of the safer class of hazards,and is pay 
ing 5O per cent. cividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
per cent. on annual risks. : 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid 
Be This Company has paid over 500.000 in losses, 


| and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 


of business, fiteen years ayo 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy. Mass. . 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No 
augl7 27 State Street. 3m 
to NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire, on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not excee ling 


$20,000 


on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores ee at their office, No. 1 Old State 


House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
Henry A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries. Jr., Jacob Sleeper. 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams. 
Sampson Reed, Fd. Wigglesworth, 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
Benj. E. Bates, EzraC. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presider. 
E. E. Pa&TRIDGE, Secretary. aug3 


rience as a practical manufacturer. warrants the state- 
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